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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


JANUARY 28, 1958. 
Hon. THropore Francis GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR GREEN: Transmitted herewith is my report on the 
study mission to north Africa and countries bordering the western 
Mediterranean, which I undertook during November of last year as 
a member of the Committee on Foreign Kelations. 

In submitting this report I welcome the opportunity to express my 
personal appreciation to Ambassador John Lodge in Madrid, Ambas- 
sador Cavendish Cannon in Rabat, Ambassador G. Lewis Jones, Jr., 
in Tunis, Ambassador John L. Tappin in Tripoli, Consul General 
Lewis Clark in Algiers, and to their staffs for the many courtesies 
rendered to me on the occasion of my visit. 

I also want to express my personal appreciation to Dr. Alwyn V. 
Freeman of the committee staff, who accompanied me on this mission. 
He was alert to the problems and gave of his time and ability un- 
stintingly. His assistance was invaluable. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mike MANSFIELD. 
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NORTH AFRICA 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Time is running out for the Western Powers in north Africa. 
That region from the eastern border of Libya to the Atlantic reaches 
of Morocco represents for the free world what may be its last hope 
of arresting the Soviet-Egyptian infiltration into the whole of the 
once Dark Continent. 

Libya and the region known as the Maghreb (Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco) can serve either as a buffer to block this new imperial- 
ism into what is one of the world’s greatest storehouses of industrial 
riches; or it may be the channel through which the international 
communism of Soviet Russia establishes its hegemony over the 
Mediterranean, and ultimately over the continent of Africa. 

This strategic area is in danger. No other conclusion can be 
drawn from the visit I have recently completed to Libya, Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco. The crisis which exists in the area could 
terminate in the encirclement and domination of Europe by Soviet 

ower. 
. The key to the critical north African situation is Algeria. It is 
the key to western retention of Arab friendship; it is the key to con- 
tinued commercial relations between Europe and Mediterranean 
Africa. It is the key to political stability throughout the remainder 
of north Africa. 

The Algerian crisis has weakened the relations of France with the 
neighboring countries of Tunisia and Morocco. It has contributed 
substantially to the financial maladies now afflicting France itself; 
it has injected into Metropolitan France an element of political chaos 
and social unrest which that country can ill afford to bear; and it 
has shaken the solidarity of the NATO system to its roots. How 
quickly this crisis can be resolved may well determine the future of 
north Africa. 

These difficulties beset free nations at one of the most critical 
periods of our history. United States prestige has been depressed 
whereas the well-publicized Soviet scientific advances have had their 
impact even upon Arab nations whose leadership is favorably oriented 
to the West. It is error to assume that the uneducated masses of 
north Africa are uninformed concerning world events. Radio waves, 

articularly from Cairo whose message is heavily slanted against the 

Vest, keep them posted on our domestic problems as well as upon our 
international outlook. 

Somehow American policy has failed to evidence that when we deal 
with any single Arab country, we are dealing with an Arab world com- 
munity, with peoples held together by an historic sense of frustration. 
For, the Arabs generally are motivated by a feeling that the West has 
been unfair to them. Nasser has seized upon this emotional element, 
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as he has played upon the Israeli issue, to rally the Arab world behind 
him. How successful the appeal has been may be evidenced by the 
display of Nasser’s photograph in homes and shops over 1,500 miles 
westward across north Africa in Moroccan villages. 

The Western nations are not without advantages in this region. 
We are not without friends among the peoples of Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco. The immediate problem is what can be done to 
retain these advantages. To this there is no simple answer other 
than to recognize that what happens in the Arab world from Libya 
westward will surely have profound effects upon the situation in the 
Middle East and to recognize that while the West vacillates in north 
Africa, the Soviet Union continues to strengthen its political and 
economic ties with Syria and Egypt, steadily increasing the threat to 
vital oil supplies which heat Europe’s homes and power its industries. 

The question, in short, is not whether the U. S. S. R. is in the 
Mediterranean to stay; but whether the Western nations will be thrown 
out. 


2. Derectrs in AMERICAN Po.icy 


American policy in north Africa has been impaled upon the dilemma 
of a desire to support self-determination and independence for subject 
peoples while it is inhibited from taking action offensive to metropoli- 
tan countries that are friendly. Further, our identification in Arab 
minds with the cause of Israel has undoubtedly handicapped to some 
degree United States overtures to the Arab world. Being unhampered 
by the same considerations animating us in this matter, the Soviet 
Union, though first to recognize the new State of Israel, has felt free 
to advocate its extinction. 

But the Arab-Israeli issue, at least until recently, has been of less 
significance in the area of the Maghreb than it is in the Middle East. 
A solution of that issue must be found as quickly as possible, and an 
all-out diplomatic effort made to obtain it. Such a solution may 

ossibly be more hopeful now, when signs are beginning to appear of 
rs uneasiness concerning the extent of Soviet penetration in 
the Middle East. 

What is also distressing is that, despite the expenditures incurred 
in our foreign aid program, we have lost ground to the Soviets and 
the Egyptians in some portions of north Africa. This is the case with 
Libya which is held together by the combined contributions of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. Elsewhere along the 
southern Mediterranean, conditions, while more favorable, inspire no 
particular confidence in the future. Tunisia and Morocco are 
struggling to keep afloat in a turbulent sea of economic trouble and 
foreign intrigue. These countries are vitally interested in ending the 
Algerian conflict, which is a constant source of hazards to their own 
security. 

United States efforts to assist the peoples of north Africa to help 
themselves are further handicapped by an appalling shortage of 
Arabic-speaking technicians in that region. In this regard we have 
failed to take advantage of the skills and talents of Italians who 
formerly worked and resided in Libya, or of the Spanish and French 
who could provide the technical and administrative qualifications 
which are in short supply. 
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Instead, at least in Libya, this field is left almost entirely to the 
Egyptians and to the Palestinian Arabs they have brought in. In 
Libya alone it is estimated that there are approximately 1,000 
Egyptians in administrative and educational positions who receive 
compensation both from Cairo and from the Libyan Government. 
The influence exerted by this group may explain, in part, why we have 
lost ground in Libya. 

As will be underscored later in this report, the importance of main- 
taining an independent Libya is so great that American economic 
support should not be discontinued at this time. Although develop- 
ment of the intermediate-range ballistic missile has doubtless rendered 
the Wheelus Base more vulnerable to attack, such an attack would 
invite instant retaliation from American bases at Sidi Slimane and 
Ben Guerir in Morocco which I had occasion to visit on this and 
previous missions. 

The Moroccan bases should retain their strategic importance for at 
least another 3 to 10 years. Soviet advances in missile techniques 
also confirm, in my judgment, the wisdom of our decision to establish 
a powerful airbase complex in Spain. On the other hand, the develop- 
ment of the IRBM and the ICBM raises grave questions for the 
future, though not for the immediate present, of the utility of our 
overseas bases. 

These are a few of the sobering impressions which I have drawn from 
my recent visit to countries bordering upon the Mediterranean. The 
primary objective of this mission was to obtain an overall appraisal of 
the area, from a political, economic, and strategic standpoint, with 
particular reference to the Algerian issue; the impact of that issue upon 
the interests of the free nations; and the extent to which United 
States policies have kept pace with our needs in one of the most 
volatile regions of the earth. 


3. FRANCE AND ALGERIA 
A. THE CRISIS AT HOME 


The current impasse in French political life can properly be de- 
scribed as one of political stalemate in France, military stalemate in 
Algeria. With a bountiful variety of natural resources, with an 
industrious and skilled people, France should be today the acknowl- 
edged leader of Europe. 

France at present enjoys full employment, with unquestionably 
higher living standards—and inflation—than it has ever known before; 
but the storm signals are flying, and serious trouble may develop in 
the near future. Virtually all French reserves and available credit 
have been exhausted to maintain the French balance of payments. 
Unless new sources of credit are found, either through an International 
Bank loan, in the United States, or elsewhere, requisite foreign 
exchange needed to acquire the raw materials on which France’s 
current high production is based, will be lacking. The consequence 
would be a decrease in production and increased unemployment, with 
a drop in national income. In view of the present instability of the 
French governmental structure, such a financial and political crisis 
could have the gravest of consequences for France, and for the western 
nations generally. 
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Algeria is an important facet of this budgetary dilemma; but it is 
only one facet. Much of the domestic difficulty now plaguing France 
is the result of a failure to come to grips with basic economic problems. 
A very persuasive case can be made that continuation of United 
States economic aid, instead of being the vehicle by which a solid 
and stable postwar economy might have been created, was used as a 
crutch to support all kinds of domestic financial excursions. Special 
concessions were made to pressure groups; heavy industry was sub- 
sidized; extravagant social benefits were granted, all without an 
appropriate revamping of the national tax structure. 

Although Marshall plan aid in the early postwar years kept France 
from collapsing, continuance of that aid may very well have en- 
couraged the French not to initiate the economic reforms they other- 
wise would have been compelled to adopt long ago. 

But the day of reckoning is now at hand; and radical economic 
surgery is imperat ve. This may well be impossible unless there are 
political and constitutional changes in France. Virtually every legis- 
lative proposal introduced by the Government starts out with a 
handicap of 200 votes against it—150 Communist and 50 Poujadist. 
Given the diverse political tinges of the other parties whose support 
is essential to the formation of any kind of cabinet, it is almost 
miraculous that the French system has been able to function at all. 


B. THE CRISIS IN ALGERIA 


A clinging to the mirage of territorial control as a hallmark of 
greatness continues to inhibit the French from coming to grips with 
the realities of the Algerian problem. Its solution has been im- 
measurably complicated by French insistence that Algeria is a part 
of Metropolitan France, that the issue is not a colonial one at all; 
and that it is of no more concern to any other power than would be 
an insurrection in their territories. 

As long as this premise continues to dominate French thinking, a 
solution for Algeria, one which in the long run would prove more 
beneficial to France itself than retention of the reins of government— 
even as contemplated under the pending Loi-Cadre (framework law)—is 
not possible. The French have maneuvered themselves into a posi- 
tion where they feel they cannot concede the formal appearance of 
independence to the Algerians, even were they disposed to yield to 
the rebels all of the attributes of sovereignty eventually; whereas the 
FLN (Algerian National Liberation Front), at least prior to its re- 
sponse to the conciliating offer by President Bourguiba and King 
Mohammed V, seemed more intoxicated with the idea of independence 
than with possession and exercise of its potential attributes. In short, 
the problem in great part is to find a formula which will reconcile 
these conflicting desires. 

The Algerian issue has become so charged with emotion that no 
French Government which supported complete independence for 
Algeria could stand. French officials with whom I discussed the 
matter were uniform in their conviction that withdrawal from Algeria 
would provoke a revolution in France. Whether this would in fact 
prove to be the case I am not qualified to say; but it is important to 
understand the reasons for this intensity of feeling. These reasons 
are varied. 
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In the first place, the French are highly sensitive over what to them 
appears as a succession of setbacks in international affairs since the 
Second World War. This sensitivity also reflects an apprehension 
that other countries will replace French interests in Algeria. The 
reverses in Indochina and in the unfortunate Suez affair, as well as 
their relinquishment of Morocco and Tunisia, are viewed as having 
diminished their prestige. Loss of Algeria would be the bitterest blow 
of all, as it has been allowed to grow into a point of national honor. 

In the second place, the resources of Algeria, developed with the 
expenditure of considerable effort and heavy outlays of capital, are 
deemed to be essential to the maintenance of the French economy. 
This factor would be cogent enough even if there were no promise of 
substantial oil reserves in the Sahara; the possibility of such reserves 
has been utilized by French officials and an articulate Algerian lobby 
to support arguments against granting independence. 

On this vital question, the French people have been subjected to a 
systematic propaganda based upon two very dubious themes: First, 
that the Government is on the verge of vn the conflict with the 
Algerian National Liberation Front, and second, that loss of Algeria 
would mean the end of France.as a great power. These concepts have 
inhibited a constructive approach to the problem faced in Algeria, 


C. THE MILITARY POSITION 


Although conditions in the metropolitan regions of Algeria have 
improved considerably during the past year, a defeat of the Algerian 
Nationalists in the interior appears to be as remote now as it has 
been during the 3 previous years of the struggle. Since the beginning 
of the revolt, from 80,000 to 100,000 rebels and supporters or suspects 
have been wiped out in military action. 

In the urban areas, the “pacification” program under the direction 
of Minister for Algeria Robert Lacoste has been successful in sharply 
reducing terrorist attacks, and restoring an appearance of normalcy 
to living conditions. Much of the credit for this must go to General 
Jacques Massu. 

Attacks by Muslims against Muslims have actually been occurring 
with much greater frequency in Paris itself than in Algeria. During 
the month of October, for example, only 5 terrorists attacks were 
reported in Algiers, whereas 300 such attacks took place in Paris.? 
The Algerian Nationalist campaign in France, among other things, 
is designed to extort funds for support of military activities in Algeria. 
In a very real sense, therefore, France has been engaged in a two-front 
war with the rebels. 

Despite restoration of order to the urban areas of Algeria, the 
situation is anything but promising in the outlying regions. Hardly a 
day passes without new violence being reported in the local newspapers. 
The highways may be traveled solate by day, but are dominated at 
night by rebel forces which resume their excursions against communi- 
cation points, French troops, and Muslims suspected of friendliness to 
the administration. 

Views conflict as to the size of the organized military forces of the 
Algerian Nationalists. According to information furnished me in 
France there are less than 4,000 fellagha in organized military units in 


1 By mid-November, 570 Algerians had been murdered in France during 1957. 
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Algeria. This is complemented by 2 additional forces of 6,000 
each, encamped across the border in Tunisia and Morocco. The 
unorganized maquis (farmers by day, soldiers by night) were said to 
comprise some 20,000. 

This evaluation appears to be short of the mark. More realistic 
may be the estimate, confirmed incidentally by French officials in 
Algiers, of some 30,000 rebels in organized mountain bands, with a 
further 30,000 reserves ready for action. These figures do not, how- 
ever, tell the whole story, because of the unascertained numbers of 
maquis who take arms after nightfall. 

o maintain the position of France against these forces has required 
the presence in ‘Ale eria of approximately 400,000 French soldiers. 
From a military manidpeint, neither side has overall ascendancy in 
the hinterland; and a complete rout of the rebel forces in the foresee- 
able future is highly improbable. Presumably, this stalemate can 
continue as long as the French are prepared to support the cost of 
maintaining about 1 soldier for every 3 colons in Algeria, which has 
amounted to, conservatively speaking, approximately 400 billion francs 
aa (somewhat under $1 billion). And, as long as it continues, it 

| be a drain on the French economy, a source of political difficulties 
at home, and an increasing menace to the stability of the entire north 
African area. 

French officials dismiss this heavy expenditure in the Algerian cam- 
paign by rationalizing that most of the cost involved w ould be required 
anyway in order to maintain the troops at home or in NATO activ- 
ities. This logic overlooks the unquestioned pressure which would 
arise for reductions in the military budget, were the Algerian issue 
resolved. It also overlooks the impact of that issue upon French 
production. 

D. NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Looked at from a military standpoint, there is a certain similarity 
between the state of affairs in Algeria, and previous crises with which 
the French had to deal in Indochina, as well as in Tunisia and Morocco. 
But the resemblance is at best a superficial one. Logistic support for 
the FLN, in supplies and heavy weapons, is not available on the scale 
that these resources were furnished by the Communist Chinese in 
Indochina although indeterminate quantities of weapons from Com- 
munist countries are now appearing. Moreover, this is no half- 
hearted campaign; the French are making an all-out effort in Algeria, 
with substantial popular backing. 

On the other hand, the Algerian problem is enormously complicated 
by a number of special elements. Principal among these is the pres- 
ence in Algeria of some 1,200,000 so-called Europeans or French 
colons (of whom, in reality probably not more than 400,000 are of 
French origin), as contrasted with some 9 million Muslims, who 
vigorously oppose any concessions to the rebels. They carry on 
powerful lobbying activities, and exert an influence in Paris all out of 
proportion to their numbers. This group has fought against any 
modification of the present Algerian statute which would improve the 
position of the 9 million Muslims whose political voice is hardly as 
effective as that of the 1 million Europeans. In the French National 
Assembly, delegates from Algeria representing the colons have wielded 
great influence. 
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Although possessing French citizenship, the Algerian Muslims are 
not much better than second-class citizens, owing to an ingenious 
electoral college system which gives to 1 European vote the weight 
of 9 Muslim votes. A concomitant of this disparate electoral 
position has been the irritating practice in Paris of allocating develop- 
ment funds for Algeria to projects which benefit, and often have 
increased the substance of, the colon group. With the passage of 
time and the failure to enact promised reforms, the Muslim population 
reached the point where it no longer had any confidence in French 
promises of autonomy, or for that matter, in the ability of successive 
French cabinets to implement the 1947 statute. 

Even before the outbreak of the rebellion in 1954, therefore, the 
failure to introduce promised reforms in local government, to adopt 
the Arabic language in the schools, to relinquish French control over 
religious appointments and finances, and the like, resulted in in- 
creasing Muslim noncooperation which seriously hindered the admin- 
istration of government. The bare subsistence level which is enjoyed 
by 75 percent of the Muslim families was also a factor in creating a 
reservoir of discontent to fan terrorist activities. 

Stimulus to this unrest was injected by the accession to power in 
Egypt of the revolutionary junta in 1952, and particularly by Nasser’s 
dynamic pan-Arab program, which seeks to coalesce all Arab peoples, 
including those of the Maghreb, into a policy serving the ends of 
Cairo. 

E. COMM@NIST AND EGYPTIAN ACTIVITIES 


The French have attributed a considerable portion of the difficulties 
they have had in Algeria—as elsewhere in north Africa—to the broad- 
casts emanating from Radio Cairo and to the machinations of Egyp- 
tian agents. In fact, one of the principal causes of French resentment 
against Nasser prior to Suez was the violence of the anti-French 
campaign which he waged on the air, as well as his efforts to supply 
arms to the rebels. 

Until about mid-1956, a Communist military organization sup- 
ported the Algerian nationalists in the field. It was dissolved after 
its leader was killed, having been severely weakened by French action. 
At the present time, Communist support takes the form of instruction 
in the making and use of bombs for terrorist activities, and through 
the furnishing of intelligence by Communists in various administrative 
and police positions, which they utilize for espionage purposes. The 
Communist element, in contrast with the more moderate wing of the 
Algerian National Liberation Front, is opposed to the Loi-Cadre and 
anything short of independence by violence. 

he moderates have manifested no desire to aline themselves either 
with the eastern Soviet-Egyptian axis, or with the West. Up until 
now, they have been able to keep the Communists and the Nasser- 
controlled pan-Arab nationalists from a dominating position in the 
revolt. However, as already indicated in this report, the longer a 
solution of the crisis is delayed, the more likely it is that Soviet- 
Egyptian sympathizers will attain a degree of leadership, if not 
eventual control. Such a development would mean a deterioration 
of our base structure in Libya and Morocco—if not its complete 
loss—and an encircling of NATO in Europe. The consequences for 
France, with mounting inflation and continued political instability, 
are incalculable. 
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F. PROSPECTS OF SETTLEMENT 


The publicizing of successes achieved in the pacification program 
has rendered negotiations with the revolutionary leaders even less 
defensible politically in Paris than they were a year ago. There 
are signs that the Muslim population is wearying of the conflict, and 
is cooperating less willingly with the rebels. Contacts broken off 
during the war have been reestablished between the French and the 
Muslim population, with increased school attendance, utilization of 
medical facilities, and similar participation in community activities. 
This, of course, hardly signifies that the Algerians have given up all 
hope of independence, by any means. But the French consider that 
to yield control to the Algerian nationalists would mean another 
country sympathetic to communism, ready to play off the Soviet 
Union against the West, and, moreover, a regime which would very 
likely continue its tactics against former French sympathizers. 

The Government of France, from the outset of the conflict, de- 
manded that the rebels accept a cease-fire as a condition of any further 
negotiations on independence. This the rebels have steadfastly 
refused to do. On November 22, 1957, however, they seem to have 
tempered their previous intransigency by announcing a willingness to 
negotiate with France ‘‘on the basis of independence’’—a phrasing 
which has been construed as evidencing a willingness to abandon 
insistence on independence as a prerequisite to cessation of hostilities. 
This concession— if it is a concession— followed closely upon the joint 
declaration of President Bourguiba and King Mohammed V offering 
their good offices for a solution of the issue. Latest reports indicate 
that now the French have come to doubt whether negotiation of a 
cease-fire with rebel leaders is any longer necessary. 

The essential problem remains, however, regardless of these devel- 
opments. Any solution reconciling the aspirations of the Muslim 
majority with the wishes of the French minority will necessarily 
require a retreat from certain positions rigidly adhered to by the latter. 
Unless this is done, their future in Algeria may be irreparably 
prejudiced. 


G. THE LOI-CADRE (FRAMEWORK STATUTE FOR ALGERIA) 


The Loi-Oadre recently voted by the French Assembly may be a 
step in the direction of such a solution, but it is only a step. The 
law provides for a certain measure of autonomy in local affairs, while 
reserving virtually all essential sovereign powers to the French Gov- 
ernment. 

More significantly, it probably constitutes an interim measure, 
which, though it is the maximum acceptable to France today, may 
prepare French public opinion for greater concessions that will be 
required in the future. Its importance resides in the fact that it could 
mark the beginning of an evolutionary phase leading to self-govern- 
ment. And it may well be France’s last chance to win over the 
moderate Muslims in Algeria. Consideration of amendments adopted 
by the Senate, and a second reading of the bill in the National Assem- 
bly, began on January 28. 

‘In essence, the Loi-Cadre, as it passed the National Assembly on 
November 30, 1957, provides for division of the Algerian departments 
(excepting the Sahara) into some 6 semiautonomous territories, in 
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2 of which the European population is expected to constitute a major- 
ity. Each territory will have its own legislature, elected on the basis 
of universal suffrage, with an executive responsibility to this legisla- 
ture. Two years after the establishment of the territorial units, an 
overall Algerian Federal Government will be set up. Provision is 
made for a Council of Communities whose function it will be to 
prevent the territorial assemblies from passing legislation discrimi- 
nating against any one of the minority communities. Moreover, a 
certain representation for these minority communities is assured by 
proportional representation in an electoral system based upon uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Although the Loi-Cadre would seem hardly responsive to the desires 
of the Muslims (it has already been rejected by the National Libera- 
tion Front) they may accommodate themselves to it with the fatalistic 
conviction that independence cannot be won by force at this time. 
Interestingly, some of the principal objectives of the Loi-Cadre were 
already being implemented by the Lacoste administration in Algeria 
(with the participation of Muslim delegations to the municipal council 
of the new communes) while the measure was being debated in the 
French National Assembly. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the present approach of Paris to the 
Algerian question cannot furnish a permanent basis for Franco- 
Algerian relations. No real settlement of the matter is possible as 
long as the French viewpoint is predicated upon the postulate that 
Algeria is and must remain an integral part of France. Until more 
moderate views prevail, the issue will continue to poison Franco- 
Tunisian-Moroccan relations. It will jeopardize the very interests in 
Algeria which France is trying to preserve. It will breed within it 
eine hazards for the security of Tunisia and Morocco, Algeria, and 

rance. 

A solution is still possible if the French recognize that a colonial 
Algeria adjacent to an independent Morocco and Tunisia is a vain 
delusion, and that, far from diminishing French prestige in the world, 
an equitable settlement of this unhappy conflict will increase that 
prestige, permitting France once again to play its rightful role as a 
European power. This role is so important that it should not be 
subordinated to policy in Algeria. 

The prevailing mood in north Africa is to maintain continued rela- 
tions with France. But should the Algerian struggle continue and 
even if a peace should be imposed upon the Algerians, there may well be 
a turning away from France and a closer entente with the East. A 
real peace in Algeria will not be imposed by force. The time for nego- 
tiations to protect the interests of French and Muslims alike is now; a 
year from now may be too late. 

France’s dilemma in Algeria is a tragic one. Perhaps the best an- 
swer is that the Loi-Cadre‘ which is now before the National Assembly 
for a third reading because of Senate amendments, be passed; that a 
large measure of local autonomy be granted to Algeria; and that a 
federal or commonwealth system be given serious consideration as a 
means to break the impasse now in existence. 

It appears to me that the longer the struggle keeps up in Algeria the 
more difficult it will be to reach a compromise acceptable to both sides 
in that conflict. Algeria, in my opinion, is, to a marked degree, re- 
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sponsible fer the weak political situation in France and the inflation 
now in existence there. 

The people of Algeria, even though they have no prior history as 
an independent state, must be given the opportunity through greater 
autonomy to participate in their own future. Independence may not 
now be the answer, but a high degree of political freedom and respon- 
sibility for the Algerians, and ties with France through federation or 
commonwealth status, might well provide a solution. The choice 
must eventually be left to the Algerians, but the time to act is now. 
Such an arrangement would produce greater stability in north Af- 
rica and France. It would restore to NATO some of its strength 
now being dissipated in Algeria. It would keep all of north Africa, 
from Tunisia on west, in the French commercial sphere where it is 
now and should remain. It would do away with the two-front war 
France is now forced to wage in Algeria and the Metropole. It would 
serve as a means of working out a solution for the million-odd French 
citizens now living in Algeria. It would also help to bring about a 
solution to the difficult and dangerous political and economic crisis 
which both France and Algeria are being forced to go through at the 
present time. 


H. COMMONWEALTH STATUS FOR ALGERIA 


In this very delicate situation, the United States can only seek to 
refrain from any line of conduct which exacerbates the relations now 
existing between France and Algeria. Our own interests in the 
Mediterranean, as well as the importance of Africa to the free world, 
however, enjoin us to do whatever may be helpful in bringing the 
Algerian conflict to a close. It may be that the most promising future 
for France in north Africa would lie in sponsoring something like a 
north African confederation of states consisting of Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco, set in a framework which would take account of histori- 
cal and economic French interests in the area. Such a framework 
could preserve for both France and the new governments, which have 
long been oriented toward France, the benefits of continued close 
association. 

This does not mean an immediate grant of independence to Algeria. 
Under present conditions, with no trained administrative cadre to 
take up the reins of government (as was developed by the United 
Kingdom in the Sudan, in Ghana, and in Malaya), with factions of 
rebels at each other’s throats as well as against the French, without 
assurance of protection for the Europeans in Algeria, with the Com- 
munists prepared to step into any situation of chaos, the sudden 
changeover to independence could be disastrous, not only for the 
West, but for the Algerians as well. For, unlike Tunisia and Morocco, 
there has been no native dynasty, no hereditary aristocracy, no 
tradition of home rule. For centuries, authority has been super- 
imposed from the outside. 

It may be, therefore, that what is needed in Algeria is a status 
comparable to that of a Commonwealth on the British model or one 
comparable to that of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which 
possesses advantages, for Puerto Rico, of association with the United 
States of such value that the island, while free at any time to choose 
complete independence, has not done so. 
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A new status for Algeria along these lines might possibly be reached 
by proceeding along the path opened by the offer of good offices on 
November 21, 1957, by President Bourguiba, of Tunisia, and Mo- 
hammed V, of Morocco, to which reference has already been made in 
the present report. T his country might well give full support to that 
offer, bearing in mind, of course, the close links between Algerians, 
Moroccans, and Tunisians; bearing i in mind, too, the long traditions 
of Franco-American friendship and the creat French contribution of 
effort, skill, and funds to the development of the resources of Algeria, 
to the improvement of its living conditions and to the enrichment of its 
culture. 

The United States has not, and never has had, any interest in 
displacing France in this area, although Communist propaganda plays 
on this theme to plant seeds of suspicion concerning American inten- 
tions. On the contrary, it is to our national interest that French 
relations with north Africa should remain on a basis of close ties and 
mutual respect. What is to be feared, however, is that adherence to 
the policy of the past will ultimately drag France down not only in the 
Mediterranean, but also in the rest of Africa, and with her the western 
nations. There are many moderate and realistic voices in France, as 
well as in Algeria, whose views, if they prevailed, could prevent that 
tragedy. 

4. Lipya 


A. GENERAL COMMENT 


Libya possesses virtually none of the attributes usually regarded 
as essential to economic, political and national viability. Lack of 
resources—often even of sustenance—lack of administrative talent, 
an acute shortage of needed technical experts and an appalling illit- 
eracy constitute discouraging handicaps to future development. 
Moreover, the feeble ties of nationalism are continually being gnawed 
away by provincialist tendencies operating in Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, 
and the Fezzan. 

Libya has been kept alive since its creation as an independent 
state in 1951 almost wholly with assistance furnished to it by the 
United States and the United Kingdom. Our own Government 
assumed something of a moral responsibility for the success of the 
Libyan experiment after World War II by sponsoring ultimate inde- 
pendence for Libya in the face of Soviet efforts to obtain a mandate or 
trusteeship over the area. Even at that date, current Soviet inten- 
tions toward north Africa were disclosed. 

The Libyan economy is chiefly agricultural, limited because of 
climatic and soil factors to a bare subsistence level. Its principal 
source of revenue consists of invisible exports accruing from its 
strategic position in the Mediterranean which enables it to lease 
extensive portions of real estate in return for foreign grants. Its 
only hope for a better tomorrow resides in the discovery of oil which 
is being intensively explored for in all three Provinces. 





B. UNITED KINGDOM AID 


Under a treaty of friendship and alliance with the United Kingdom 
concluded in 1953, Great Britain agreed to make an annual grant of 
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£3% million in return for the privilege of stationing British troops in 
Libya. After the British evacuation of the Suez Canal zone in 1954, 
Libya became the largest British land force base in the Middle East. 
However, the United Kindom recently announced that its subsidy to 
Libya w ill be reduced in April of 1958 to £1% million, which means 
that there will be a $10 million deficit in the current Libyan budget. 
At the same time, British forces are to be reduced from 10,000 to 
2,000 by April 1. ‘Troop evacuations under this program are now 
taking place. 

This decision is almost certain to produce grave difficulties for the 
United States and the West. The loss of $10 million revenue will 
aggravate an unhealthy condition, and confront the United States 
with a real problem of how this new burden is to be met. For what 
is involved here is the strategic importance of Libya to the United 
States in our gy of defense and the future of north Africa. 

If the Libyan Government tries to navigate without assistance, it 
will most certainly founder. As yet, the Libyans have resisted offers 
to them by the Soviet Union, preferring to stay with us as their 
safest and best course. On the other hand, unless the United States 
tides the Libyans through the antic ipated_ financial crisis, it is not 
improbable that they may turn to the Egyptian-U. S. S. R. axis for 
complementary assistance. Should the United States be forced by 
events to withdraw, the Libyans would gravitate quickly toward the 
Moscow-Cairo axis. 

At the present time there are some 1,000 Egyptians and Palestinian 
Arabs employed by the Libyan Government in administrative, judi- 
cial, and educational capacities, whose compensation is paid both by 
the Egyptian and the Libyan Governments. They exercise a strong 
influence among the people, as a source of propaganda against the 
West (and the Wheelus Airbase), and possible violence. 


C. UNITED STATES AID 


As things now stand, therefore, the United States is losing ground 
to the Egy] ptians and the Soviets, despite extensive American economic 
aid. That aid, from 1951 to mid-1957, had embraced a variety of 
different headings totaling $54,385,500, as set forth in the following 
table: 





1951-56 1956-57 Total 
- — ee) 
Economic aid-_- it en ein i poe coh cs we tpl sep es clean $4, 000, 000 $16, 000, 000 
Additional economic aid.......-..------------------------ dian 5, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 
UNE SIONIOD abc cc Schad i lewibactisesanuine sustewetdk 7, 966, 000 2, 610, 000 10, 576, 000 
I ON i ick sepitin dk emtigiity epee lning Gucsant pnb opal me 4, 576, 000 2, 000, 000 6, 576, 000 
U. N. technical assistance (50 percent)......-...----- ntenienaen 1, 858, 500 375, 000 2, 233, 500 


BO sapecnagubobenemnnasdsceoran=<specensnmmnpsainunt 31, 400, 500 22, 985, 000 54, 385, 500 








Of this sum, $16 million was paid in accordance with the terms of 
the Libyan-American aid agreement signed on September 9, 1954, 
by which we undertook to provide Libya with $40 million in ec onomic 
aid over a 20-year period, as consideration for the use of the Air Force 
base at Wheelus Field. Additional economic aid in the amount of 
$7 million was paid in 1957, not including the grant of a further $7 
million by the Richards mission under the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
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Technical assistance during the past 6 years has accounted for an 
additional expenditure of $10,576, 000. 

Relief shipments of wheat from the United States (under Public 
Law 480, 83d Cong.) have kept from one-third to one-half of the 
people of Libya from starvation during famine conditions resulting 
from prolonged drought. In the 1954-57 period, these shipments 
totaled 82,000 tons, with a valuation (computed on the basis of $80 
per ton) of over $6.5 million. Translated into human needs, the 
25,000 tons delivered in 1956 are the equivalent of 22 pounds of wheat 
per person over an interval of 9 months. 

Reduction in the size of the United Kingdom aid program will be a 
blow to the economy of a country which is still of strategie and 
political significance to the United States and the free world. Even 
though advances in missile techniques may have converted Wheelus 
Field into something of a declining asset, both for the Libyans and 
ourselves, the implications of abandoning Libya would be most serious 
for the West. 

D. FUTURE OUTLOOK 


As already mentioned in this report, Libya has become something 
of a buffer state, retarding the spread of Nasserism to Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco. A Libya dominated by the U. S. S. R. and Egypt 
would have grave strategic consequences in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and would adversely affect the hopes of maintaining a free 
north Africa. The military possibilities inherent in a Wheelus 
Field in Soviet hands are not a pleasant prospect to contemplate. 
Moreover, loss of Libya to communism, despite the efforts we have 
made to assist the Libyan people, would have a most adverse political 
impact upon the remainder of north Africa. 

Our own interests constrain us to continue our support for Libya. 
The possible existence of commercial oil deposits in Libya—which 
could transform the economic future of this impoverished country 
overnight—at least hold some promise that the subsidy may not have 
to go on forever. In the event such oil is discovered, it will be appro- 
priate to reappraise our policy toward Libya, in the light of modern 
weapons techniques as well as of political considerations then operating 
in north Africa. 

Commercially important oil deposits could provide the basis for a 
stronger economic relationship between all of north Africa and Europe. 
But whether large-scale petroleum resources are found or not, I believe 
that it may be desirable to explore the possibility of closer integration 
of Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and Moroceo, which might be economic, 
buttressed by ties with Italy, France and Spain, in “something like a 
southern tier concept. Such southern European- north African links, 
with the United States as a nonparticipant, might exert great influence 
in countering efforts to swing this area away from the west. 


E. WEAKNESS OF AMERICAN POLICY 


The great weakness of American policy in Libya, as elsewhere in 
north Africa, is that it relies too heavily upon dollars without getting 
at basic problems. Continuance along the same course can only 
result in a further deterioration of our position. 

We expend substantial amounts in an effort to make Libya viable 
economically, but hostile Egyptian technicians, teachers, and admin- 
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istrative officials are permitted to undermine Libya’s political viability. 
Yet there is something which can be done to correct this deficiency. 
There are in Italy, France, and Spain sizable groups of “Arabists’”’ 

whose services would be welcome in Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco, 
as well as in Libya, where the need is particularly acute. There is a 
reservoir of talent in southern Europe which could be called on to 
further the commercial development of Libya. 

It is even more important that in our attitudes toward the Libyan 
people we manifest a sincere interest in their welfare and a sympathetic 
understanding of their problems. The cause of the West in Libya 
would also be considerably advanced if we could contribute in some 
way to resolving the dangerous Algerian issue. 


TUNISIA 
A. ECONOMIC STATUS 


Like the rest of North Africa, Tunisia’s most serious problems are 
economic. Unlike Morocco and Algeria, however, its natural re- 
sources are limited. With a population increase of 2 percent every 
year, Tunisia will continue to need large-scale foreign assistance for 
many years, even to maintain present living standards. This has 
been furnished exclusively by France, which, in the years following 
World War II, underwrote an extensive development project by 25- 
year, low-interest credits 

However, a number of forces have been operating in the past few 
years to induce the Tunisians to seek support elsewhere. To begin 
with, relations with Paris have become strained owing to the French 
handling of the Algerians’ demand for independence. On the other 
hand, because the French consider that Tunisia is one of the chief fac- 
tors in keeping the Algerian conflict going, it has become politically 
difficult for any French Government to give the Tunisians economic 
and military aid. In consequence, President Bourguiba has turned 
increasingly to the United States, even though he is well aware of the 
importance of continued close relations with France. 

Until 1957, there was no official aid program of any kind directly 
administered by the United States in Tunisia, although we had 
allocated to France $1.6 million for a reclamation and flood control 
project in the Medjerdah Valley. In March of 1957, the United 
States signed its first economic aid agreement with Tunisia. 

Under this agreement the United States made available $500,000 
for technical cooperation and $8 million for development assistance 
to be used to finance petroleum imports. The local currency gener- 
ated by this activity will be used for industrial and agricultural 
projects which were still receiving consideration at the time of my 
visit to Tunisia. One of the major programs will be the stimulation 
of private industrial enterprise within the country. Because of the 
deperture of large numbers of French technicians, United States 
technical assistance has also assumed increasing importance. 

For fiscal 1958, $6 million in special economic assistance is being 
programed, with an additional $1.5 million devoted to technical 
cooperation. It seems clear, however, that to accomplish any kind 
of economic progress in Tunisia the program as planned will be ade- 
quate only if a considerably greater amount of French assistance is 
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furnished. Unfortunately, the factors referred to above may result 
in even a further reduction of French participation. 


6. Morocco 
A. GENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITION 


Whereas Libya’s principal handicap to national viability is lack of 
economic resources, the principal obstacle to the continued economic 
advance of Morocco is the necessary financing. In the past this has 
come from France; little domestic capital or technical know-how is 
available. 

Having acquired independence in 1956, Morocco nevertheless has 
been heavily dependent upon France economically, and will remain so 
for the foreseeable future. For one thing, Moroccan money is pegged 
to the French franc, and the Government at Rabat has little control 
over its own currency. The Moroccan state bank (Banque d’Etat du 
Maroc) is owned and controlled by French and Belgium banking 
interests, and is managed from Paris. Moroccan industry is geared 
to French equipment and replacement parts, and serviced by French 
technicians; and more than half of Morocco’s trade is carried on with 
France. Without the French market, the Moroccans would be hard 
pressed to dispose of their commodities. 

Large-scale flights of capital have subjected the Moroccan economy 
to serious stresses. ‘This has been aggravated by stagnation in the 
construction industries, and by the fact that the country is developed 
beyond the capacity to maintain itself without outside help. High 
unemployment (seasonably involving 20 percent of the labor force) 
and a growing inflation have further weakened the economy. ‘These 
difficulties have contributed to social and political unrest which the 
Moroccan Communists (who are few in number) have sought to 
exploit. 

Although Morocco’s economy has deteriorated in the year and a 
half since independence, prospects for recovery are good provided 
political differences with France can be settled, and the flow of French 
public and private funds restored. This, in turn, depends in great 
part upon a settlement of the Algerian crisis. 

Even with that issue disposed of, however, new sources of difficulty 
lie just across the horizon, in the form of Moroccan claims to territory 
under French and Spanish control in the western Sahara and Rio de 
Oro. 


B. UNITED STATES AID 


During fiscal year 1957, a loan of $20 million was made to Morocco 
for development purposes by the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration; and a grant of 50,000 tons of wheat under Public Law 480 
was made to combat famine due to drought. The loan was used to 
finance essential imports of consumer goods; the franes generated by 
the sale of these goods were, in turn, used to finance such projects as 
irrigation, soil conservation, and the antilocust campaign. 

The purpose of aid to Morocco is to assist in the stabilization of its 
economic and political situation, by building up productivity and the 
sew. power of the Moroccans. This objective would seem to 

e warranted in view of the strategic interests which the United 
States presently has in the country. 
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C. THE ALGERIAN ISSUE IN MOROCCO 


During the hazardous period since independence was acquired, 
Morocco has sought to maintain good relations both with the West 
and the Islamic Kast—a delicate maneuver comparable to our own 
desire to champion self-determination while retaining the friendship 
of our metropolitan allies. Solidarity with other Arab nations is an 
important element of Moroccan foreign policy: support for the Alger- 
ians an essential. While Morocco needs United States and French 
assistance, therefore, it is critical of western policy in north Africa 
and the Middle East. 

Algeria has become almost an obsession in Morocco. Both the 
Moroccans and the Tunisians consider the Algerian nationalist leaders 
as spokesmen for the Algerian people, and regard independence as 
inevitable. They are, of course, motivated by sentiments of sympathy 
toward the struggle of a kindred people for independence; but they 
also share a genuine apprehension as to their own security if the con- 
flict continues. Reluctant to offend France, the Moroccan Govern- 
ment has moved cautiously, hoping for a negotiated settlement. 

This concern of the Moroccans and the Tunisians underlay the 
meeting in Rabat last November of President Bourguiba and 
Mohammed V on the eve of the latter’s departure for the United 
States. A joint communiqué issued after that meeting urged France 
and the Algerian Nationalist Liberation Committee to undertake 
negotiations which would result in ‘a just solution leading to material- 
ization of the sovereignty of the Algerian people.” The communiqué, 
which was significant for its moderate tone, in effect rejected the thesis 
of immediate independence to Algeria, supporting instead an evolu- 
tionary arrangement. 

Morocco looks to the United States, as the strongest western power, 
to use its influence in bringing the Algerian war to a close, and gen- 
erally, to restrain French and Spanish policies in north Africa. 
Beyond this, it looks to us for economic aid to provide a more stable 
foundation for its independence. Conversely, the Moroccans fear 
and resent any United States support given these nations against 
north African interests. 


D. UNITED STATES PROBLEMS 


But the United States bas special problems of its own with Morocco, 
as, for example, the status of our military bases and the Voice of 
Americ a relay station at Tangier. No agreement has as yet been 
reached with the Moroccans on either of these subjects. Rabat 
takes the position that it never authorized either the bases or the 
relay station, and that new agreements must be negotiated. The 
United States has participated in such negotiations, even though we 
consider that these facilities have a juridical foundation. In passing, 
it is only fair to note that the Moroccans had no knowledge of the 
base arrangements at the beginning, as they were not consulted by 
the French in the matter. 

In short, while Morocco wants western friendship and assistance, 
it hesitates to aline itself with the West, and is increasingly embar- 
rassed by the presence of French, Spanish, and American forces 
within its borders. Soviet scientific advances, which have raised 
serious doubts among the Arabs concerning United States superiority, 
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have strengthened a longing to be free from the east-west contro- 
versy. This development has unquestionably had an adverse effect 
on our base negotiations, as the Moroccans have begun to entertain 
serious doubts as to the desirability of having such facilities on their 
soil. For the first time, they have begun to think of the possibility 
of an attack upon Moroccan territory. 

To talk to Moroccans about the defense of the free world means 
little or nothing as they think international communism has been no 
real threat to them at all. On the other hand, being a western nation, 
fronting on the Atlantic, the Moroccans have little desire to become 
involved either in the Arab-Israeli refugee problem, or in Arab League 
policy dominated by Nasser, inasmuch as they prefer to direct their 
own destinies. 

Because the United States has shown respect for Morocco’s inde- 
pendence and national dignity, and because of our own international 
position, we have acquired a valuable reservoir of goodwill among 
the people of the country. This friendship is of great importance for 
the future. What is at stake is not merely continued possession of 
some bases whose value to us may well depreciate over the next 
several years; but the long-range ties of North Africa, of which 
Morocco is a part, with the United States and other western nations. 


7. SPAIN 


A. ECONOMIC CONDITION 


Economically, Spain is in a serious condition. Its gold reserves are 
down to $136 million, and the inflation which made headway in 1956 
continued during 1957. The 1956 trend was particularly discouraging 
because during 1951-54, prices had stabilized and a period of rapid 
economic development took place. The crop loss—one-half of the 
citrus crop was destroyed—deprived Spain of exports equivalent to 
approximately $90 million. Inflationary pressures were further 
increased by Government borrowing for economic development and 
official wage policy, while the rate of production declined. 

These difficulties were reflected in the 20 percent inflation which 
took place last year, with a drop in the value of the peseta on the 
world market. Moroccan dumping of pesetas on the Tangier market 
has not helped matters. 

From the economic standpoint, the United States military assist- 
ance and aid programs have, in general), benefited Spain, providing 
much-needed foreign exchange. It is estimated that, taking into 
account all programs, the United States has added resources to the 
Spanish economy to the extent of five times the amount of the resources 
we have taken out of that country. In short, so far as concerns direct 
resources, the programs have had a marked anti-inflationary effect. 
Whether this will continue to be the case is uncertain. An adverse 
situation could develop in the near future. 


B. UNITED STATES NAVAL AND AIR BASES 


Spain assumed a special significance for the United States with the 
1953 agreements for construction of our Strategic Air Command bases 
at Moron, Torrején, and Saragossa; the largest United States naval 
and air base in Europe at Rota, and fuel ammunition facilities at El 
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Ferrol, Cartagena, and Mahon in the Balearic Islands. As part of 
this arrangement, the United States has provided Spain with $350 
million in military equipment, and has buttressed a faltering economy 
with $721 million in economic assistance. 

The growing vulnerability of the Wheelus base in Libya has in- 
creased, at least for the present, the strategic importance of the 
Spanish base network. This, too, is subject to uncertainties in the 
future as weapons techniques advance. Moreover, these base agree- 
ments, which contemplate so heavy an outlay of funds, have been 
limited to an original lease of 10 years, with only 2 extensions of 5 
years each. 

At the moment, it would seem that the launching of the sputniks 
and Soviet progress in developing an intercontinental ballistic missile 
render our Spanish bases more valuable than ever. They should 
retain their maximum importance for a 5- to 10-year period, at least 
until operational missiles render the manned bomber obsolete. It is 
in the transitional period just ahead that we face our gravest peril. 
The Spanish bases are therefore of great importance in our defense 
program. 





Maj. Gen. August W. Kissner (Chief, Joint United States Military 
Group, Madrid) and Ambassador John Davis Lodge have discharged 
their heavy responsibilities in Spain in a highly effective manner. 
Ambassador Lodge has done much during his tenure in Madrid to 
create good will between the Spanish people and ourselves. This is 
of exceptional importance to the smooth functioning of our Military 
Establishment. While the airbases have not met with the full 
approval of the local citizenry, they are well received by the Spanish 
Government. 

C. SPAIN AND EUROPE 


The real meaning of the base agreements, apart from their extension 
of our military defense system, is that they broke Spain’s long separa- 
tion from the Western World. In theswiftly evolving pattern in which 
we live today, it is clearly in the interest neither of Spain nor of 
Europe that this separation be continued. 

It is unrealistic to deny to Spain its essential role in the European 
community; and it would be to Europe’s benefit for Spain to join 
with other nations in finding a solution to the common problems 
which they all face. At a time when apprehensions have arisen con- 
cerning the ruggedness and reliability of our defense structure in 
Europe, it seems appropriate that Spain should be invited to help 
complete that structure, and to participate not only in NATO, but 
also in the other cooperative efforts such as the European Payments 
Union, the Coal and Steel Community, Euratom, and the Common 
European Market, which may one day culminate in a United States of 
Europe. 

To justify Spain’s exclusion from NATO because of activities 
inimical to the West in World War II is to ignore that former enemies 
in that war are now enlisted in a common defense of freedom. It 
is also to disregard that Spain, with the rest of Europe, has a vital 
interest in the preservation of that western culture to which Spain 
in a previous era gave so much. Animosities and prejudices rooted 
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in the past are a poor foundation on which to rest the security and the 
future of civilization. 


D. SPAIN AND NORTH AFRICA 


Spain under normal conditions also has much to contribute to the 
free world’s cause in north Africa. For Spain looks not only toward 
Europe, but toward the land mass to the south. That southward 
orientation derives from history, tradition, and racial affiliations. 

It is an asset which could serve the West well in the future, even 
though recent outbreaks in Morocco may splinter, for a time, the 
Spanish hope of serving as a bridge between Europe and Africa. Like 
Italy, Spain possesses groups of Arabists who could fill many technical 
and administrative needs in north Africa. 

Moroccan demands upon the Spanish for cession of the Ifni enclave, 
have served to drive France and Spain into something of a common 
position. Relations between Spain and Morocco have been further 
strained by the attacks of the self-styled army of liberation of Moroc- 
can irregulars upon Ifni and, more recently, upon the Spanish colony 
of Rio de Oro. Even prior to the attack on the Spanish enclave at 
Ifni, the Spanish Government, in anticipation of a strike by the Moroc- 
can irregulars, had despatched 2,500 troops and a sizable naval force 
to the region. Guerrilla activities in adjacent areas are also of con- 
cern to the French because of their al and iron developments at 
Tindouf and Fort Goureaud. 

Probably Spain would not be averse to a transfer of some of the 
areas now in dispute, such as Ifni and the area north of the Draa 
River, provided consideration was given by the Moroccans to Spanish 
interests in the southern protectorate and Rio de Oro. With the 
Spaniards once again it is primarily a question of prestige. The 
Moroccans regard the southern Spanish protectorate, including the 
Rio de Oro, as theirs on the basis of pre-1912 historic rights. 

These factors account for the decline of Spain’s popularity in north 
Africa, and explain why it can hardly assume a mediating position 
vis-a-vis France and Algeria. 


8. ITaLy 


[ have already referred in this report to the need in Libya for skills 
and talent which are available in Italy. This reservoir could serve to 
relieve the Libyan Government of the need to rely so heavily upon 
Egyptian and Palestinian Arab officials, whose influence will hardly be 
exerted favorably toward the West, or, more important, to strengthen 
an independent Libya. 


A. ITALY’S ROLE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


But there is an additional asset of which the free world has not taken 
full advantage in the Mediterranean, and that is Italy itself. This 
neglect stems in part from our failure to recognize Italy’s changed 
position since World War II. Having divested the Italians of their 
overseas possessions in the peace treaty, little, if any, thought seems 
to have been given to the important contribution which Italy could 
make by increased participation in the development of north Africa, 
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Admittedly, the Italian Government does not have sufficient capital 
or material resources to undertake a large-scale assistance program. 
On the other hand, Italy could play a significant role in the Mediter- 
ranean by serving as a transmission line for skills, heavy goods, and 
money in an area where hostility exists toward the United States and 
other Western Powers, as for example in Syria and Egypt. Soviet 
assistance to Syria need not necessarily preclude western commercial 
contact with that country through Italy in the interest of lessening 
its reliance upon the U.S. 8S. R. and its technicians. 

The Italians have a vital interest in the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean and in the maintenance of unrestricted traffic through the 
Suez Canal. In that crisis, the Italians stood to lose as much as any 
other power if for no other reason than the threat to their extensive 
servicing facilities at Palermo, for tankers transiting the canal. 
Italy’s stake in canal traffic has been third only to that of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Tanker traffic is an important 
factor in the economy of Palermo, where some 700 tankers a year are 
regularly serviced. ‘These tankers often take on Italian crews, which 
assists in relieving unemployment. Moreover, an extensive amount 
of shipping on the canal is regularly transshipped to Italian ports. 

Notwithstanding this vital interest, and despite their disappoint- 
ment at not being previously consulted relative to the proposed Canal 
Users’ Association, the Italians threw in their weight with the 
United States during Suez as against the United Kingdom and France, 
whose friendship is also valued. In the Middle East, in general, the 
Italians have been helpful in supporting the position of the United 
States. They are more readily accepted by the countries of north 
Africa and, in consequence, are a valuable conduit for the western 
viewpoint. Furthermore, they now have few political problems in 
the area. 

B. THE PELLA PLAN 


The degree of concern shared by Italy toward the Near East 
situation 1s evidenced by a recent proposal of Foreign Minister V. 
Pella that the Eisenhower Doctrine should be broadened into a general 
economic development program as a vehicle for aid to underdeveloped 
countries of the area. Pella’s plan contemplates that the United 
States would contribute its receipts from Marshall plan loan repay- 
ments, while Western European countries would add sums equal to 
20 percent of the annual repayments on the loans. These sums would 
be placed in a fund whose members would include the United States 
and the European members of the Organization for European Coop- 
eration (QEEC). The fund’s capital would be used to make long-term 
loans for development projects in the Middle East. 

Although Pella’s plan has met with objections from the Department 
of State on the ground, among other things, that a combined western 
fund would be regarded in the Middle East as a colonialist extension 
of NATO, the essential idea of the fund deserves serious consideration. 
It may be desirable to consider organization of the fund in such a way 
as to include the Arab States in its management and extension of the 
fund to the north African areas as a whole. 

Moreover, in this or any program for the development of Africa, 
Germany would have a valuable role to play. The Germans have 
technical skills, requisite capital, and an economic need for participa- 
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tion. They have begun to take an active interest in the economic 
significance of Africa, and are keen participants in the idea of Eur- 
africa. Private and governmental German economic groups have 
visited French Africa and have indicated considerable interest in the 
possibilities of German investments there. 


9. SUMMARY ON AMERICAN Bases 1N Nortu AFRICA AND SPAIN 


During the course of this mission I inspected our air and naval 
facilities in Libya, Morocco, and Spain. A detailed report has already 
been sent to Senator Richard Russell, chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

The bases in Spain are not as yet fully operational but are available 
for emergency use. Bombers can land and take off on the runways. 
The high-speed refueling system, fed by a pipeline beginning at the 
United States Navy base at Rota and extending for approximately 
500 miles, is in operation. 

In the area I visited, the most important Strategic Air Command 
bases are in Spain and Morocco, with the Moroccan bases at Sidi 
Slimane and Ben Guerir the most significant for the time being. I was 
impressed with the actual state of readiness of the Moroccan bases and 
the potential state of readiness of our bases at Torrején, Moron, and 
Rota in Spain. These and similar bases throughout the world are key 
points of defense in the pattern of our security. I witnessed Operation 
Reflex Action at Sidi Simane where 15 B—47’s were in the air and on 
their way to a predetermined destination in 15 minutes from the time 
the alarm was sounded. 

The SAC bases are the strongest weapons in our defensive shield 
and our greatest deterrent to war. For the next several years—until 
missiles become fully operational—they will be of the greatest im- 
portance. They alone may hold the key to our military security and 
safety. As missiles become operational, they will decline in im- 
portance as manned bomber bases, but they will take on, in all 
probability, a significance as missile launching sites. This will call 
for a continued side-by-side development of both bombers and missiles. 

The Soviet announcement of August 26, 1957, that Russia had 
perfected the intercontinental ballistic missile changed the course of 
our strategic defense pattern. As a result, in the event of any future 
world struggle, the United States will no longer be a privileged sanc- 
tuary as it was in World Wars I and II. The United States, because 
of the dwarfing of time and space by missile developments, will not in 
the future have time to mobilize its manpower, its industries, and its 
resources. Western Europe and the whole world knows this, and to 
say that the Soviet missile announcement and Sputniks I and II have 
had a decided effect on worldwide thinking vis-a-vis Soviet and 
United States superiority and strength is to state the obvious. With 
Soviet scientific developments and the drastic changes they are 
evoking, it appears that Western Europe may well become the prize; 
this country and its bases the targets. As this evolution proceeds, 
the only defense we have rests in the SAC, its bombers and their base 
complex. It is, as of now, the principal military deterrent to war. 

The Soviet Union has recognized the significance of SAC down 
through the years, and a chief objective of its policy has been and 
still is to break up the infrastructure of airfields rnmming that country 
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on a worldwide basis. As has become more evident lately, SAC’s 
global reconnaissance and targeting, its global mobility, communica- 
tions, weather, and logistic systems are factors which together add up 
to security for the free worl 

With this great responsibility, SAC is not up to its full tactical 
strength and will not be unless and until adequate arrangements are 
made to keep trained personnel in the service. Even though the 
reenlistment rate in SAC has increased from 33 percent in 1956 to 
44 percent in 1957, too many of the really skilled technical personnel 
have left for better paying positions on the outside. Too many World 
War II pilots are aging, and too many of the post World War IT crop 
are getting out. Between 1953 and 1956, according to the reports, 
the SAC lost approximately 97,000 technicians, and the cost of replac- 
ing them was approximately $1.8 billion. 

The answer, at least in part, is better housing, better pay, and better 
security. 

10. CoNCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


While the prospects for the United States and the free world in 
north Africa appear outwardly to be less grim than that which we 
face in the Middle East, the situation is hardly one which allows room 
for complacency. 

In the beginning of this report I referred to the dangers which we 
face in this entire region. These dangers are no less real because they 
may be just over the visible horizon. They will inevitably increase as 
the drive of the U. S. S. R. for economic and subversive penetration 
into Africa steps up its tempo. Jn this drive, Egypt has been a val- 
uable collaborator, because both countries are pursuing a common 
anti-West objective. 

The basis of a pro-Communist regime has already been built up at 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean. Once such a regime has con- 
solidated its power, the next phase may see a Soviet naval base in- 
stalled on the coast of Syria. The only thing then needed for Soviet 
domination of the eastern Mediterranean would be Libya. And that 
country would swiftly gravitate toward Cairo in the absence of a 
sustained effort by the United States. 

The enemy we face is employing tactics which are contrived to 
render it unnecessary for him to resort to forceful means in achieving 
his objectives. In view of the success which has been achieved by 
the Soviet Government’s policies of subversion, propaganda, and eco- 
nomic infiltration, there would appear to be little reason for it to initiate 
a military campaign, at least for the present, although the threat and 
fear of Soviet might are useful adjuncts in their overall program of 
domination. 

We have sought to meet this grave threat in the Mediterranean by 
reliance almost “completely upon 1 dollars. I do not disparage the im- 
portance of economic assistance to these vital countries, by any 
means; but money alone will 1.0t solve the problems we face, nor affect 
the political orientation of the Arab world. 

The Eisenhower Doctrine is simply more of the old wine in new 
bottles; it was no real response to the storm signals of the Middle 
East. It was addressed to a situation which did not exist. 

The United States has done virtually nothing to redress the political 
balance which has swung against us. We have drifted. We have 
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repeatedly allowed ourselves to be put in a middle position between 
groups of our friends, an intolerable situation because, by trying to 
please everyone, we please nobody. Continuation of this policy—if 
it is a policy—can only render us susceptible to diplomatic blackmail, 
and lead straight to disaster. 

The appearance of the sputniks may have the unfortunate effect of 
overemphasizing military weapons, to the detriment of our economic, 
political, and diplomatic weapons. Yet it is in this latter realm that 
the struggle is now being joined. 

What is needed is an imaginative policy which places us on the 
offensive, instead of being forever in the position of reacting to Soviet 
dynamics. ‘To this end, one of our first undertakings should be to 
convince the Arab countries, particularly those of north Africa, that 
their special interests will be better served by acting in their own behalf 
as independent, sovereign countries, than by allowing Nasser to use 
them throtah the Arab. League as tools for Eg gyptian foreign policy. 
As now managed from Cairo, the Arab League i is not a combination 
of coequals, but the voice of Egy pt. Tt for ex xample, an outstanding 
success could be achieved in improving the economy and stability of 
Tunisia by an effective administration of the aid program now in opera- 
tion, the impact upon the rest of the Arab peoples would be very great. 

However , it is also clear that we cannot develop a sound policy for 
the Mediterranean area as a whole until the Algerian question is 
solved; nor can we accomplish anything in the Middle East until 
constructive and pgsitive action is taken to eliminate the Israeli-Arab 
issue. As noted earlier in this report, Algeria is the key to the future 
of north Africa, and probably to all of Africa. Delay in settling this 
unhappy affair may produce deterioration beyond the point of no 
return. 

There are a number of other actions we should take at the earliest 
possible date, in order to insure that our Africa policy receives the 
high priority which its importance requires, and the reevaluation which 
is long overdue. In the first place, it is time that the Department of 
State convoked a regional conference in Washington of United States 
Ambassadors to the western Mediterranean for a thoroughgoing, give- 
and-take review of our policies. The problems of that area must be 
treated as a whole, not in separate vacuums. 

In the second place, it is erate that Congress complete its 
action on legislation (compare S. 1832, 85th Cong.) providing for the 
post of an Assistant Secretary of State for Africa. For too Sail this 
area has been handled as a kind of appendage to the Middle East, 
without administrative priority and support commensurate with its 
importance. 

Finally, it is essential that our policy avoid following the negative, 
defensive course that springs from excessive fixation on activities of the 
Soviet Union. The problems confronting us in north Africa would 
require solution, in great part, even if the Soviet Union did not exist. 
It is by concentrating our effort upon these problems, that we are 
likely to develop effective lines of policy. 








APPENDIXES 





A. BACKGROUND STATEMENT ON LIBYA 
DESCRIPTIVE 


Libya is situated along the acer coast of Africa, bounded on 
the north by the Mediterranean Ses ; east by Egypt; west by Tunis 
and Algeria; south by French W an Africa, Equatorial Africa, and 
the Sudan. ‘The climate along the coast is much like that of south- 
ern Italy, with rain during the winter months and hot, dry summers. 
The interior, which comprises most of the country, is ‘arid mountain 
and desert exce pt for scattered oases. 

The population of Libya is estimated to be about 1,150,000, of 
which 800,000 are concentrated in the coastal area of Tripolitania. 
Of the balance, approximately 300,000 are in Cyrenaica and 50,000 
in the Fezzan. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Libya was part of the Ottoman Empire until 1912, when it was 
sxaptured by the Italians and made an Italian colony. It remained 
an Italian colony until liberated by the British in 1942, following 
which it was administered by the British military until 1951. The 
British Eighth Army, which fought in Libya, included Libyan ele- 
ments. In 1951, the United Kingdom of Libya was established 
under the auspices of the United Nations, as an independent consti- 
tutional monarchy under King Muhammad Idris al-Sanussi, who 
assumed the title of King Idris the First. 

Tripoli is familiar to Americans mainly as the locale of the war with 
the Barbary pirates (1802-04). In 1802, in order to put an end 
to the interference with American shipping and the payment of tribute 
by the American Government, the United States sent four ships to 
blockade Tripoli. One (the U.S. S. Philadelphia) was captured by 
the pirates and later recaptured and destroyed in a raid led by Stephen 
Decatur. In another raid on the harbor, the /ntrepid, a vessel loaded 
with gunpowder, blew up with all hands lost. The bodies of five 


American sailors from the Jntrepid are buried in a small cemetery 
overlooking the harbor. 


RESOURCES AND INDUSTRY 


The economy of Libya is chiefly agricultural, and is limited by 
soil and water factors to a subsistence level. Libya has date palm 
orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond, and fig trees, and vineyards. 
Other products include tobacco, esparto grass (a reed-like plant) 
matting, carpets, leather articles, and fabrics embroidered with gold 
and silver. Minerals were nationalized in 1953. Exports, mainly 
agricultural and animal products, are far below the level of imports, 
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and the trade deficit, as well as most of the operating revenue of the 
Libyan Government, is made up from foreign grants and foreign 
military expenditures in Libya 

Total current expenditures, including developmental projects, of the 
Libyan Federal Government and Provincial administration amount to 
approximately $50 million, of which approximately $19 million is 
covered by domestic revenue and the balance by foreign grants. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


Libva’s population is 93 percent nomadic Arab Muslims, the 
remainder being Italians, Jews, and others. Only about 10 percent 
are literate. There are public elementary and secondary schools, and 
private Koranic, Greek, Italian, and Jewish schools. 


GOVERNMENT 


The Government of the United Kingdom of Libya is a constitu- 
tional monarchy under King Idris. Libya is a federation of three 
provinces: Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and the Fezzan, each of which 
has a provincial legislature and cabinet under a governor appointed 
by the King. The Federal Government consists of a Prime Minister 
and a Council of Ministers appointed by the King, an elected Chamber 
of Deputies of 55 members, and a Senate of 24 members, half elected, 
half appointed by the King. The membership of the Chamber of 
Deputies is distributed between the 3 provinces, with Tripolitania 
electing 33 deputies, the Fezzan 8, and Cyrenaica 14. 

Libya was admitted to UNESCO November 19, 1952; accepted 
March 28, 1953, as eighth member of the Arab League: admitted to 
the U. N. December 14, 1955. 

Libya has recently signed three treaties of friendship with neighbor- 
ing countries. The first, with France, provided for the withdrawal 
of French troops from the Fezzan, where they had been stationed 
since World War II, and the payment by France of a grant to Libya 
of £L450,000 ($1.4 million) as a token of friendship. 

Libya has also signed a treaty with Italy, which is mainly designed 
to clarify the status of former Italian Government properties, and 
stabilize the position of the Italian residents in Libya. Under the 
terms of this treaty, Italian farmers will be allowed to retain their 
private holdings in Libya, and the Italian Government has turned 
over its own properties to the Libyan Government. 

The most recently signed treaty is that between Libya and Tunisia, 
which is a simple treaty of friendship and good neighborliness. The 
treaty provides for cooperation between the two countries to increase 
their economic well-being and political independence. It also pro- 


vides for adherence of all Arab north Africa to the treaty at a future 
date. 


B. BroGrapuies oF PROMINENT LIBYAN PERSONALITIES 


King Idris I (Muhammad Idris al-Mahdi a-Sanusi): Born in 1890, 
the present King was tutored in Islamic law and theology and studied 
for a time in Mecca. He became de facto head of the Sanusi Order 
in 1916. Following disputes with the Italians, he withdrew to Egypt 
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in 1922, where he remained until his return to Libya as the leader of 
the Libyan resistance forces, trained and supported by the British, in 
1944, 

Abd al-Majuid Kw’baar, Prime Minister (since May 1957): Born in 
1909, the present Prime Minister received his education in Koranic 
and primary schools in Tripoli, and served in municipal government, 
the British administration, and later the Libyan Government. He 
had been Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister in the latter 
days of the previous government. 

Wahhi al-Buuri, Foreign Minister: Al-Buuri was born in Alexandria, 
Egypt, in 1914, and came to Libya in 1933. He was employed under 
the Italian administration in Benghazi, and later served as an Arabic 
announcer on Radio Bari during World War II. He was later asso- 
ciated with the Grand Mufti of Egypt through whom he met Amir 
(now King) Idris. In 1948, al-Buuri was appointed as the King’s 
protocol office r, and, in 1953, ‘to the L egation in Cairo, where he served 
as counselor until 1956. After a brief period as Under Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, he was appointed Foreign Minister in May 1957. 

Sidiig al-Muntasir, Minister of Defense: After receiving secondary 
schooling in Tripoli, Sidiiq Muntasir served in various posts in the 
Italian and British administrations in Libya. He served as Governor 
of Tripolitania from June 1953 to December 1954, and as Libyan 
Ambassador to the United States until 1956, and to Egypt until his 
appointment as Minister of Defense in May 1957. He is a second 
cousin to Mahmud al-Muntasir, first Prime Minister of Libya (see 
below). 

Ismail ben Lamiin, Minister of Finance: Engaged for years in the 
import-export trade, ben Lamiin first entered government in the 
British administration, and was later elected mayor of Misurata. In 
1952, he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies of Libya, where he 
served almost continuously until his appointment in May 1957 as 
Minister of Finance. 

Shaykh Abd al-Hamiid a-Dibaani, Minister of Justice: Educated in 
Koranic law, Shaykh a-Dibaani served as president of the court of 
appeals at Benghazi, and, after 1954, as a member of the Supreme 
Court of Libya. In late 1955, he became Nazir of Justice in Cyre- 
naica, where he remained until his appointment as Minister of Justice 
in May 1957. 

Muhammad Bu Dajaqja, Minister of National Economy: Born in 
1905, Bu Dajaaja was educated in Cyrenaican schools and attended 
the University of Bucconi in Milan for a time. He worked as a bank 
clerk in Benghazi between 1932 and 1940, and was arrested several 
times for anti-Fascist statements during the Italian regime. After 
serving briefly as mayor of Barce in the British administration, he 
entered private business in agriculture, where he prospered. In 1949, 
he was appointed Nazir of Finance and Trade for Cyrenaica, where he 
served until 1952. He returned to government in 1956 as Minister 
of National Economy, and has retained that post in the present 
Government. 

Abd al-Qaadir al-Allaam, Minister of Communications: Al-Allaam 
exercises considerable influence over Cyrenaica’s largest tribe, the 
Abaydat. He served in various posts during the Italian and British 
administrations, and as Nazir of Agriculture i in Cyrenaica from 1950 
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to 1952. For a short time in 1956, he worked as liaison officer for 
USOM/Libya, and was that year appointed as Minister of Defense. 
In May 1957 he was appointed to his present post. 

Muhammad bin Uthmaan, Minister of Health: Born in the Fezzan 
about 1919, bin Uthmaan was educated in Koranic schools. His 
father was a religious judge in that remote province. In 1951, bin 
Uthmaan was appointed to his present post, and has continued to 
serve as the only Fezzanese Minister in the Cabinet. 

Muftah Urayqiib, Minister of State: Urayqiib has had a successful 
commercial career, interspersed with government service. After 
serving on municipal councils, he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1952 and again in 1956. On October 30, 1956, he was 
appointed to his present post. 

Abu Bekr Na’aama, Minister of Education: He was appointed to his 
present post in September 1957, to replace al-Tahir Bakiir, who 
became Governor of Tripolitania at that time. 


OTHER KEY PERSONALITIES 


Mustafa ben Haliim: Born in Egypt in 1920, ben Haliim was edu- 
cated in Alexandria as a construction engineer. From 1950 to 1954 
he served in the Cyrenaican administration as Nazir of Public Works 
and Communications, and became Minister of Communications in 
early 1954. He served as Prime Minister from April 1954 to May 
1957 and, since that time, has been an adviser to the King with the 
rank of minister. 

Mahmud al-Muntasir: First Prime Minister of Libya, he served in 
that capacity from 1951 to 1954. Later, until 1957, he served as 
Ambassador to Great Britain, becoming an adviser to the King with 
personal rank of Minister in May 1957. Al-Muntasir was born in 
1903, and received his education in Rome, where he received a 
doctorate in economics and commerce. 

Tahir Bakiir, Governor of Tripolitania: For many years a teacher 
in Tripolitanian secondary schools, Bakiir served as an adviser to 
the provincial commissioner of Tripolitania in 1953, and later as 
Tripolitanian Nazir of Interior. He was appointed Nazir of Com- 
munications in early 1956, and as Minister of Education in 1957. 
In September 1957, he was appointed Governor of Tripolitania. 

Husayn al-Maaziq, Governor of Cyrenaica: A self-made and self- 
educated man, Maaziq served in minor posts in the Cyrenaican 
administration under the Italian regime for several years, achieving 
top administrative posts during the war years. He became a close 
friend of King Idris in the postwar period, and served as Nazir of 
Agriculture in Cyrenaica in 1949, at the same time holding the port- 
folios of Interior and Education of that Province. e became 
Governor of Cyrenaica in 1952, and has maintained and strengthened 
the almost autonomous status of that Province, with the blessings of 
King Idris. 

Umar Sayf a-Nasr, Governor of Fezzan: The Wali of Fezzan since 
1954, Sayf a-Nasr spent much of his life leading tribal forces in 
resistance to the Italian rule, or in exile in the Sudan. 
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C. BackGROUND STATEMENT ON TUNISIA 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


Tunisia was proclaimed a Republic on July 25, 1957. At that time 
Habib Bourguiba was unanimously acclaimed President by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, which is now drafting a new constitution. Until 
the constitution enters into force, all executive and legislative powers 
are exercised by the President and the Cabinet. President of the 
Constituent Assembly is Mr. Djellouli Fares. Its main function, 
other than preparing the constitution, is to act as a consultative 
group with which the President may discuss proposed laws and 
decrees. At present it has no legislative responsibilities. 


NATURE OF POPULATION 


The census of 1956 shows a population of nearly 3,800,000, of whom 
some 400,000 live in Tunis. Of the total population, some 3,500,000 
are Tunisian Muslims and about 55,000 are Tunisian Jews. In 1956 
there were approximately 150,000 French nationals and 85,000 Italians 
with several thousand Maltese and lesser numbers of Greeks, Swiss, 
and other Europeans. Americans number scarcely more than a hun- 
dred. Since Tunisian independence the European population has been 
reduced by the departure of about 90,000 French nationals. Jewish 
emigration—to Palestine and elsewhere—continues at an average rate 
of 250 to 400 a month, largely for economic reasons and not because 
of any existing political pressure on or discrimination against Tunisians 
of Jewish origin. About half of Tunisia’s population is below the age 
of 21; there is an annual population increase of about 65,000. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


By the Treaties of Bardo (1881) and La Marsa (1883) France es- 
tablished a protectorate over Tunisia during a period when Tunisian 
finances were in acute disorder and when France considered the 
security of neighboring Algerian territory menaced by instability in 
Tunisia. Earlier, Tunisia was a more fully independent state under 
the general suzerainty of the Ottoman Empire. 

In the early thirties the Tunisian nationalist movement found ex- 

ression in the Destour (Constitution) Party which advocated 
Monisian independence. In the midthirties Habib Bourguiba joined 
with several other nationalists in founding the Neo Destour (New 
Constitution) Party which, because of its more modern concepts and 
methods of action and organization, soon became the dominant force 
in the Tunisian nationalist movement. Bourguiba and his Neo 
Destour associates (he soon became president of the party) worked 
assiduously at organizing the party and at publicizing Tunisia’s 
national aspirations abroad. 

After World War II French policy alternated between periods of 
attempted reforms in Tunisia and severe repression of the Tunisian 
nationalists. In 1952 the Tunisian and Moroccan question was 
discussed by the United Nations General Assembly which called for 
direct negotiations between France and the Tunisians and Moroccans 
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looking toward the establishment of free political institutions in 
both countries. In 1954 Tunisian guerrilla fighters (fellagha) took 
to the hills and France found herself using about 70,000 troops in an 
effort to restore order and security. In July 1954, French Premier 
Mendes France promised the Tunisians full internal autonomy. A 
new Tunisian Government, including several prominent Tunisian 
nationalists, was formed, and Franco-Tunisian negotiations were begun 
at Paris in September 1954. In December of that year the fellagha 
were persuaded to accept a French amnesty, turning in some of their 
arms. 

After 9 months of negotiation the Franco-Tunisian Conventions on 
Internal Autonomy were signed on June 3, 1955. Under the conven- 
tions France retained exclusive control over defense and foreign 
affairs. Provision was made for only gradual transfer to Tunisian 
control of full authority in the fields of public order, the court system, 
and related matters. Tunisia was to enter a close customs and 
monetary union with France within whose commercial system Tunisian 
trade would continue. 

From the moment of putting the conventions into effect it became 
apparent that the Tunisians would demand early revision and review 
in order to hasten the advent of an independence they had long 
claimed. Events in Morocco, Algeria, and throughout the Afro-Asian 
world hastened this process and Neo Destour leader Bourguiba, faced 
with a challenge to his leadership by his former lieutenant and anti- 
Western extremist Salah Ben Youssef, began to press the independence 
issue on France. On March 20, 1956, 18 days after Moroccan inde- 
pendence, Tunisian independence was recognized by France. 

The March 20 protocol recognized that the old protectorate treaty 
was no longer in effect and that those portions of the Franco-Tunisian 
conventions of 1955 which were inconsistent with Tunisian independence 
would be “modified” or “abrogated.” The March 20 protocol also 
specified that Tunisia and France would negotiate new “interdepend- 
ence’ relations, particularly in the fields of foreign affairs and defense. 
Considerable progress has been made on some important issues in 
Franco-Tunisian relations, with recent accords on judicial affairs and 
the status of French civil servants on loan to the Tunisian Govern- 
ment. But differences over French military rights and the intense 
feeling of Tunisians on the one hand and the French on the other 
hand over Algeria have blocked or slowed progress on military and 
financial matters. 

The monarchy was abolished on July 25, 1957, a republic estab- 
lished, and Habib Bourguiba proclaimed president. 

French-Tunisian relations are presently largely governed by the 
convention of June 3, 1955, as modified by the protocol of independ- 
ence of March 20, 1956, and agreements in some specialized fields, for 
example, technical assistance and justice. Negotiations to resolve a 
series of outstanding economic, financial and military problems are 
presently suspended. President Bourguiba has said on numerous 
occasions that he is ready to negotiate with the French whenever 
they wish. 
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D. BroGRAPHIES OF PROMINENT TUNISIAN PERSONALITIES 


Habib Bourguiba: President of Tunisia, born at Monastir (coastal 
town of eastern Tunisia), August 3, 1903; studied at College Sadiki 
and Lycée Carrot at Tunis, then studied law at Paris and admitted 
to Tunisian Bar in 1933. A principal founder of Neo-Destour (New 
Constitution) Party in 1934. Has been principal leader of Tunisian 
nationalist movement ever since. After several periods of imprison- 
ment or exile at hands of French, he returned to Tunisia in June 1955 
when Franco-Tunisian conventions giving Tunisia interna] autonomy 
were signed. Spent period summer 1955 to spring 1956 reorganizing 
Neo-Destour Party structure. In April 1956 formed the first govern- 
ment of independent Tunisia. Represented Tunisia at U. N. General 
Assembly last fall and strongly supports development of U. N. 
Named President on July 25, 1957, when Tunisia became a republic. 

Bahi Ladgham: Secretary of State for Coordination and for National 
Defense: Born at Tunis; age 44. Asa youth became militant member 
of Neo-Destour Party. Had prewar experience in Finance Depart- 
ment of Tunisian Government during period of French control. In 
1946, became director of Tunisian Chamber of Commerce. Was 
political counselor to Chenik government in 1951, i. e., during period 
of abortive Franco-Tunisian talks concerning reforms. Neo-Destour 
representative and ‘“Tunisian observer” at U. N. Headquarters from 
late 1952 to September 1955, returning to Tunisia to become secretary 
general of Neo-Destour Party and Deputy Prime Minister in fall of 
1955. Was Deputy Premier in Bourguiba Cabinet in which he 
exercised broad coordinating authority on domestic and foreign affairs. 
His new position includes responsibility for national defense in 
addition. 

Hedi Nouira: Secretary of State for Finance: Born at Monastir 
(same as Bourguiba); age 46. After secondary education in north 
Africa, studied law at Paris, early becoming a Neo-Destour Party 
militant. Specialized in trade union questions in prewar law practice, 
becoming secretary general of Tunisian Labor Confederation during 
that period. Minister of Commerce in first Tahar ben Ammar 
Cabinet (1954) while internal autonomy conventions were being 
negotiated with France. Represents his Government in financial 
negotiations with France. 

Mongi Slim: Ambassador to the United States: Born Tunis; age 49. 
Secondary education at Tunis and law studies at Paris where he was 
active in north African student federation. Practiced law at Tunis 
after 1936, becoming active Neo-Destour militant. Was principal 
nationalist leader in Tunisia, during Fellagha (resistance) period, while 
Bourguiba and Salah ben Youssef were both in exile (1952-55). A 
principal Tunisian negotiator in working out internal autonomy con- 

ventions in 1955. After period as Minister of Interior during months 
immediately preceding independence, he was appointed Tunisian 
Ambassador to the United States and Tunisian delegate to the U. N. 
Represented Tunisia on the U. N. commission to investigate conditions 
in Hungary. 

Ahmed Tlili: Secretary General of National Tunisian Labor Union, 
UGTT. Tiili is about 40. Has long been a Neo-Destour Party 
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militant and is member of its political bureau. Also long active in 
labor movement, having been assistant secretary general of UGTT. 
When Ahmed Ben Salah was persuaded to withdraw as UGTT secre- 
tary general at end of 1956, Tlili was chosen to replace him. This 
was generally considered as step to insure better alinement of UGTT 
policy with that of Neo-Destour and the Government. 
Office of the President: 

Director of the Office of the President... Abdallah Farhat. 

Chef de Cabinet des Affaires Econom- Abdelaziz Azouz 


iques. Mathari. 
Secretary-General for Defense - - - - - - - - - - Abdelhamid Chelbi. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs - - - ---- Sadok Mokkadem. 
Officer in charge of United States and 
United Nations Affairs. _.........--- Zouhaier Chelli. 
Director of Protocol. __.......--...... Hedi Ben Mustapha. 
Secretary of State for Justice. __...__.._._.__. Ahmed Mestiri. 


Secretary of State for Interior___._.______-- Taieb Mehiri. 
Directeur de la Streté Nationale (Police). Driss Guiga. 
Chef de Cabinet du Directeur de la Mohamed 

Streté Nationale. Ghadamsi. 
Directeur de l’Administration Regionale. Mohamed Jeddi. 
Secretary of State for Commerce and In- 


CET <a o oan cas canst ae eee Ezzedine Abassi. 
Secretary of State for Agriculture___-~__-__-- Mahmoud Khiari. 
Secretary of State for Public Works and 

TRO cacao il on to ts ca ce André Barouch. 
Secretary of State for Post, Telegraph, and 

EE o-oo cee aaa Rachid Driss. 
Secretary of State for National Education... Lamine Chabbi. 
Secretary of State for Public Health ___-__-__- Ahmed Ben Salah. 
Secretary of State for Social Affairs________- Mohamed Chakroun. 
Secretary of State for Information_..___.... Mustapha Filali. 
Under Secretary of State for Youth and 

eres... .+-- ssc sarpaiaei-Oeiindies erap'ch cdesies 
Under Secretary of State for Plan__ __... Abdesselem Knani. 


President of the Constituent Assembly__.... Djellouli Fares. 

Vice President of the Constituent Assembly 

_.....-- Ali Belhaouane. 
Governor of Tunis ae eat el ee ee ena eee Ahmed Zaouche. 
President of Tunisian Chamber of Commerce. Mohamed Zerziri. 
Director of Neo-Destour Political Bureau_._.. Abdul Majid Chaker. 
Grand Mufti of Tumis_____._-.-_---- _..-. Aziz Djait. 
Archbishop of Tunisia__.__--_....-.------- _ Monsignor Perrin. 
Grand Rabbi of Tunisia_____-___-_-_-- _.. Meiss Cohen. 





E. BackGRoUND STATEMENT ON ALGERIA 


The history of the area to which the French have given the name 
of Algeria has been marked by long periods of foreign domination 
interrupted by long interregnums. Indigenous regimes of purely 
local and tribal character existed but none of these ever appear to 
have exercised effective rule over the vast territory. The Phoenician 
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rule (Carthage) was replaced by Roman domination which created 
stability for several centuries in northern Algeria. The decline of 
Roman power in the fourth century, the invasion of the Vandals and 
an ineffective Byzantine occupation created anarchial conditions and 
prepared the ground for the Arab conquest in the seventh century. 
Under Arab rule there was a return of relative prosperity in the 10th 
and 11th centuries but the invasion of eastern nomadic tribes in the 
11th century led to a rapid decline. Insecure conditions prevailed in 
the interior and piracy spread along the coast. 

Spain, in the beginning of the 16th century, occupied the western 
coast of Algeria as far as Algiers but was gradually expelled by Turkish 
corsairs, and kept only Oran (until 1792). Under Turkish suzerainty 
(the Regency of Algiers) the country again knew a certain degree of 
prosperity until the 18th century but the Algiers regents (the Deys) 
were able to exercise their authority only along the coast. Piracy 
and tribute money paid by European powers to be safe from acts of 
piracy were an important source of revenue of the Algiers regents. 

When French troops landed on the Algerian coast in 1830, they took 
over in a vacuum. By the middle of the 19th century, the military 
regime in northern Algeria began to be replaced by a civilian adminis- 
tration which approximated the administrative system employed in 
Metropolitan France. The southern territories (the Sahara) were 
effectively occupied only in the beginning of the 20th century and 
have remained, until very recently, under military administration. 

In addition to the Muslim population (Berbers and Arabs) there 
now came a strong influx of Europeans—French, Spaniards, Italians, 
Maltese, etc. The indigenous Muslim population, estimated at the 
beginning of the French occupation to amount to about 2 million, 
increased rapidly as living conditions improved and the mortality 
rate dropped becaused of improved medical care. At present, 
Algeria has a population close to 10 million, of which over 1 million 
are Europeans, many of them second or third generation settlers. 
The coexistence of these two communities is one of the chief problems 
of Algeria. 

The French regime in Algeria, which has gone through a process of 
gradual evolution since the middle of the 19th century, was based, 
prior to the beginning of the rebellion on November 1, 1954, on the 
1947 statute on Algeria which had to some extent modified previous 
laws, particularly the law of December 16, 1900, often referred to 
as the ‘‘charter for Algeria.” The main features of this system can 
be summarized as follows: 

Executive power was vested in the Governor General who was 
appointed by the French Council of Ministers and responsible to the 
Minister of Interior. He controlled the central administration and 
was assisted by the Conseil du Gouvernement in an advisory capacity. 
Legislative power was vested in the French Assembly but there was 
an Algerian Assembly composed of 120 members which had limited 
authority, particularly in the budgetary field. Northern Algeria was 
divided into three departments (Oran, Algiers, and Constantine), 
each of which was headed by a prefect who was assisted by an elected 
Conseil General whose essential function, as in French metropolitan 
departments, was to vote the departmental budget. The communal 
organization of Algeria was of two types: Communes de Plein Exercise 
in the predominantly European areas which, just as metropolitan 
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municipalities in Metropolitan France, elected their municipal coun- 
cils and enjoyed a certain degree of autonomy and communes miztes 
in the predominantly Muslim regions which were run by appointed 
administrators assisted by local Caids. Algeria also elected 30 
Deputies to the French National Assembly and a number of Senators 
to the French Senate. Elections were held by two colleges, with 
half of the seats allotted to each college. All Europeans and those 
Muslims who had accepted French civil status or fulfilled certain 
broad tests (f. i., service in the French Army) voted in the first college. 
All other Muslims (the great majority) voted in the second college. 

Since the beginning of the rebellion, a number of reforms have 
radically changed this system. The function of the Governor General 
is now being exercised by a minister who has a seat in the French 
Cabinet and is assisted by two Muslim State Secretaries. The 3 old 
Algerian departments have now become regions, each of which is 
subdivided into 4 departments. Northern Algeria thus consists now 
of 12 departments. The communal system was overhauled com- 
pletely. The communes mirtes were abolished and over 1,100 new 
communes were created in their place. In most of these new com- 
munes, predominantly Muslim municipal councils were appointed on 
a temporary basis to be replaced by elected councils whenever elec- 
tions become possible. The prefect in each department is assisted by 
a departmental commission, generally composed of an equal number 
of Europeans and Muslims although some commissions have Muslim 
majorities. ‘The departmental commissions of each of the four depart- 
ments of a region elect from among their membership a regional 
commission whose function it is to advise the superprefect in charge 
of the region and to vote the regional budget. All appointed commis- 
sions and municipal councils are to be replaced as soon as elections 
become possible. The two-college system of elections which in the 
past has insured strong European representation, has been abolished. 

Algeria’s economy, traditionally agricultural, has, within the last 
decade, seen the growth of its infant industry to a point where it 
accounts for approximately 30 percent of the area’s present gross 
national product. Known mineral resources, while varied, consist, 
most importantly, of a high-grade iron ore and phosphates in the 
Constantinois, and, less importantly, in a medium-grade lignite deposit. 
near Colomb Bechar. Recently discovered oil and gas deposits may 
prove to be Algeria’s most important natural resources if present 
estimates prove correct. 

Agriculturally, Algeria’s most important crops are cereals, grapes, 
and citrus fruits, with the first 2 accounting for 60 percent of agricul- 
tural production. Wine is the most important export crop, amounting 
to 40 percent of Algeria’s exports by value, while cereals are the most 
important crop for domestic food supply. The most important in- 
dustries are those which process the agricultural produce: flour mills, 
olive- and vegetable-oil refineries, canneries, and cork factories, plus 
plants producing construction materials. Algeria has no heavy 
industry based on its mineral resources. 

Approximately 75 percent of Algeria’s trade is with the Metropole 
and French Union, traditionally a deficit balance. Twenty-five per- 
cent of her trade is with foreign countries, one-third of this being 
with the United States. Until 1957, Algeria normally ran a plus 
balance of trade with foreign countries. Since then, her foreign 
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trade has rapidly developed a deficit balance. Algeria’s trade deficit 
with the United States, amounting to 15% million francs in the first 
9 months of 1957, is 10 percent of her total trade deficit and 70 per- 
cent of her deficit with countries outside the franc zone for that 
period. 

Algeria’s major long-range economic (and social) problem is that 
of a population, already too large to be supported by the available 
arable land, which is expected to double by 1980. 





F. BroGrRApPHiIEs OF PROMINENT ALGERIAN PERSONALITIES 
1. FRENCH GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


Lacoste, Robert; Minister of Algeria: 59, a Socialist, has been Min- 
ister for Algeria in three separate French Cabinets since the formation 
of the Guy Mollet Government in February 1956. He was active 
in the French Resistance during World War II and has held a number 
of ministerial portfolios, often concerned with economic matters, 
since the war. He has also been a member of the French National 
Assembly since 1946. 

Lejeune, Max; Minister of the Sahara: 49, bas been Minister of the 
Sahara since that portfolio was first created in June 1957. A Socialist, 
he is a member of the French National Assembly and has held a num- 
ber of ministries under various governments of the Fourth Republic. 
He was active in the Resistance during World War II. 

Chaussade, Pierre: 44, the Secretary General of the Government 
General of Algeria since May 1956 is a career officer in the French 
prefectoral corps. He has been an assistant to a number of Ministers 
in the past ten years and has held high positions as a Prefect. He 
has recently been in the United States to confer with the French 
Delegation to the United Nations. 

Maisonneuve, Pierre: 43, Director of the Civil and Military Cabinets 
of the Minister of Algeria. He is not a career civil servant but a 
personal friend of Minister Robert Lacoste. He has held a number 
of important government and business posts, and was President of 
the Gas and Electricity Utilities of Algeria prior to his appointment to 
his present position in 1956. 

Hosteing, Pierre: 42, the Director of the Civil Cabinet of the 
Minister of Algeria, is a career Prefect who began his career in the 
Ministry of the Interior in 1942. He served as sub-prefect in several 
French departments and was sub-prefect of Mostaganem, Algeria 
from 1952 until his appointment to the Cabinet in Algiers. 

Sid Cara, Cherif (Dr.): A former Deputy to the French National 
Assembly, has been one of two Secretaries of State for Algerian 
Affairs in the French Government since the spring of 1957. He had 
previously been the President of the General Council of Oran. 

Barakrok: A former President of the Regional Assembly of Constan- 
tine, has been one of two Secretaries of State for Algerian Affairs in 
the French Government since the spring of 1957. He is particularly 
concerned with municipal and agricultural reform. 

Borgeaud, Henri; Senator: One of three Senators representing 
Algeria in the French Council of the Republic, is a prominent Algerian 
industrialist and agriculturalist. He is a member of the Rally of the 
Republican Left in the Senate. 
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Schiaffine, Laurent; Senator: One of three Senators representing 
Algeria in the French Council of the Republic, is also President of the 
Algerian Chamber of Commerce. He is a leading industrial and 
financial figure in Algeria. 

Chevallier, Jacques; Mayor of Algiers: 46, mayor of Algiers since 
1953, began his career as a municipal councillor in the Algiers suburb 
of El Biar in 1937. He has been a member of the Algerian Assembly 
and of the French National Assembly. He also served as Chief of 
French Military Security in Washington, D. C., from 1944 until 1945. 

Fouques-Duparc, Henri; Mayor of Oran: 54, mayor of Oran, Algeria’s 
second largest city, is a member of a former Gaullist political party. 
He has long been a civil aviation enthusiast and was Secretary of 
State for Civil Aviation in the Mendes-France Government for a 
short period in 1955. 


2. LEADERSHIP OF THE NATIONAL LIBERATION FRONT (FLN) (AS OF 
NOVEMBER 1, 1957) 


Hocine Ait Ali: 32 years old; an active member of the Parti Popu- 
laire Algerien (PPA). Chief of the paramilitary organization “OS.” 
He was condemned by court, reached Cairo in 1951. He was a mem- 
ber of the CRUA in 1954, took part in the committee which initiated 
the revolution in 1954. 

Ahmed Ben Bella: 38 years old; an active member of the PPA. 
Chief of the paramilitary organization “OS.” He was arrested at 
the time of the ‘plot’? of 1950. He escaped from Blida prison in 
1952 and reached Cairo. He is a member of the CRUA and is part 
of the committee which began the revolution November 1, 1954. 

Abdelhamid Mahri: 32 years old; an active member of the PPA. 
Formerly an MTLD leader in Tunisia. When recalled to Algiers, 
he directed the Arab press of the movement. He rallied to the FLN 
in July 1955. After his activity in Algeria, he was designated to the 
external delegation of the FLN. 

Amar Ouamrane: 38 years old; active member of the PPA. Ar- 
rested and condemned to death at the time of the Cherchell plot in 
1945. Pardoned in 1946, he took up again his activity in the PPA. 
Sought by the French police, he joined the maquis in 1947. He was 
condemned in absentia to death a second time by the colonialist courts 
for a threat to the external security of the state. A member of the 
CRUA, he was one of the organizers of the revolution in Algeria before 
being specially designated as chief of the Algiers region Willaya. He 
was an active participant in the organization of the congress of August 
20, 1956. 

Ramdane Abane: 37 years old; an active member of the PPA. 
Arrested and condemned to 6 years in prison at the time of the 
“plot” of 1950. Liberated, he Sradadiasity joined the ranks of the 
FLN, in the Algiers region. He organizes the centralization of liaison 
services between external and internal. He was one of the organizers 
of the congress of August 20, 1956. 

Ferhat Abbas: 58 years old; a pharmacist. Even before completing 
his studies, he began to militate for the national cause. He is the 
creator of the Association of Moslem Students of North Africa, over 
which he presided. Enlarging his field of action, he worked with the 
Emir Khaled. Upon his leaving prison in 1946, he founded the 
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the UDMA, of which he was director until November 1, 1954. He 
joined the FLN in May 1955. After a period of activity in Algeria, 
he was designated to reinforce the external delegation of the FLN. 

Belkacen Krim: 35 years old. After 1947 he decided to join the 
maquis where he continues to militate actively. He was condemned 
to death by the French courts for a threat against the external security 
of the state. A member of the CRUA, he was part of the committee 
which began the revolution of November 1, 1954, then became head 
of the Kabylie. He was one of the organizers of the congress of 
August 20, 1956. 

Mohamed Lamine Debaghine: 40 years old; doctor in medicine. 
He organized the first nucleus of the intellectuals in the PPA and 
became part of the director committee of this party in 1942. He 
maintained the permanence of the organization during the difficult 
period of clandestinity in 1945 and 1946, then presided over the group 
of MTLD deputies. He joined the ranks of the FLN in December 
1954, and after a period of activity in Algeria, was designated to re- 
inforce the external delegation, of which he is one of the directors. 
He is responsible today to this delegation. 

Abdelhafid Boussouf: 31 years old; an active member of the PPA. 
He is a member of the Revolutionary Committee of Unity and Action 
and was one of the organizers of the Oranie. He became chief of the 
Oran Willaya after the congress of August 20, 1956. He is a member 
of the National Committee of the Algerian Revolution. 

Mahmoud Cherif: 43 years old; a graduate of officers’ candidate 
school; he participated in the war of 1939-45 as one of the youngest 
officers of the French Army. He resigned following the events of 
May 1945. Coming back to Algeria, he worked actively in the 
nationalist movement of the UDMA. Some time after the begin- 
ning of the revolution, he joined the maquis. There he directed a 
commando unit, then a zone. Afterward he was named chief of 
Willaya I (Aures-Nementcha). 

Mohamed Boudiaf: 39 years old; an active member of the PPA. 
Was director of the “OS” in the Department of Constantine. He 
was condemned by default in 1950. A member of the CRUA, he 
took part in the committee which initiated the revolution of November 
1954. 

Mohamed Khider: 45 years old; an active member of the PPA. He 
was a deputy of the MTLD in the French Parliament. Condemned 
by colonialist courts, he reached Cairo in 1951. He is a member of 
the CRUA and took part in the committee which began the revolution 
of November 1, 1954. 

Lakhdar Ben-Tobbal: 34 years old; sought and condemned by default 
at the time of the “‘plot.” He joined the maquis that year. He isa 
member of the Revolutionary Committee of Unity and Action and 
is one of the organizers of the North Constantine area and of the 
congress of August 20, 1956. He was named chief of the North 
Constantine after the death of Youssef Zirout. 
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Rabah Bittat: 31 years old; active member of the PPA. Sought in 
1950, he was condemned by default at the time of the “plot.” He is 
a member of the Revolutionary Committee for Unity and Action. He 
took part in the committee which began the revolution of November 1, 
1954 and was arrested in February 1955. 





G. BackGrRounp STATEMENT ON Morocco 


Morocco, a nation of about 10 million people (9 million Muslims, 
200,000 Moroccan Jews, and 400,000 Europeans) has been independent 
since 1956, following 44 years of French and Spanish control. Many 
adjustments to this new status remain to be made and government 
administration still requires a large number of European technicians. 

Morocco is in theory an absolute monarchy, all legislative and execu- 
tive authority emanating from King Mohamed V. A Council of 
Ministers manages the affairs of government and a Consultative 
Assembly plays an advisory role. Both groups are appointed by the 
King. Sometime in the future Morocco plans to install a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The nation’s first experiment with elections, on a 
municipal scale, is scheduled for next spring. 

The country is united behind the King as a symbol of the nation’s 
sovereignty and as a highly respected leader. In practice, he shares 
political power with the Istiqlal (Independence) Party, which occupies 
all but three of the Government Ministries, has the predominant 
voice in the Consultative Assembly, is considerably larger and better 
organized than Morocco’s other three political parties and gains 
further strength from its close affiliation with the Moroccan Labor 
Confederation (UMT). 

Unemployment and the economic difficulties Morocco has experi- 
enced since independence have contributed to social and _ political 
unrest. There are indications that the Communists in Morocco, 
while small in number and without legal existence as a party, are 
exploiting this discontent as well as Morocco’s political differences 
with the Western World. 

Geography has given Morocco a special position, of which the 
nation takes full account. Located at the far end of the western 
Mediterranean, separated from Europe by no more than the Straits 
of Gibraltar and enjoying the distinction of being the only Muslim 
nation with an Atlantic coastline, Morocco looks west as well as 
east. Moroccan leaders are well aware of the extent to which their 
nation has become economically, technically, and even to a large ex- 
tent culturally oriented toward the West. They know that the 
modern sector of the economy is based largely on French investment 
and French skill and that the country needs continued aid from France 
and other western nations for its development. 

In spite of the fact that Morocco has been politically independent 
since April 1956, it has not yet achieved economic unification of its 
three zones. The three zones are still separated by physical customs 
barriers. The Moroccan franc, the national currency, is still in general 
circulation only in the southern zone (former French protectorate). 
The northern zone (former Spanish zone) still uses the Spanish peseta, 
and the Tangier zone is a free money market. Negotiations are now 
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in”progress between Morocco and Spain for the withdrawal of the 
peseta and it can reasonably be expected that the currency will be 
unified by early 1958. 

When the currency is unified, the northern and southern zones will 
have made much progress toward economic unification, although there 
will still remain many areas where adjustments are necessary. The 
Tangier zone will remain a separate entity. It will continue as a 
free currency market and retain many of the characteristics of a 
free port. It will therefore continue to be treated almost as a separate 
state as far as economic matters are concerned. 

With the unification of the currency, Morocco’s economic depend- 
ence on Spain will practically cease, for the Spanish subsidy of 33 
million pesetas per month to the northern zone budget will be with- 
drawn at that time. Spanish private investment is expected to 
continue to play an important part in the economic life of the zone 
and there may be difficulties in coping with the problems caused by 
the end of the Spanish subsidy. 


FRANCE 


Although France and Morocco have made considerable progress in 
negotiating the new arrangements made necessary by Moroccan 
independence, none of their major problems—French aid, the status 
of French armed forces, guaranties to French residents and invest- 
ments, disputed frontiers—have yet been solved. A settlement is 
clearly of fundamental importance to both countries, but is made 
doubly difficult at the present time by the struggle in Algeria. More- 
over, Moroccan claims to territory under French control in the 
western Sahara and Moroccan demands to participate in any exploi- 
tation of the Sahara are opening up a new source of difficulty not 
likely to be fully resolved for some time to come. 





H. BroGRAPHIES OF PROMINENT Moroccan PERSONALITIES 


His Majesty Mohammed V, King of Morocco. Age 48. Born in 
Morocco of the Alawi dynasty. Traditional Muslim education. 
Elevated to the throne in 1927. Is religious leader with title of ‘Iman 
of the Faithful,” in addition to King of Morocco. In the forefront 
of Nationalist movement for independence. Exiled to Madagascar 
in 1953. Returned to Morocco in 1955. Made State visit to the 
United States in November 1957, on invitation of President Eisen- 
hower, first official visit made abroad since Morocco became inde- 
pendent. 

His Excellency Si Mbarek Bekkai, Prime Minister of Morocco. 
Forty-eight years old. Berber origin. Educated in Moroccan and 
French military schools. Distinguished war record. Attained rank 
of lieutenant colonel in French Army. Appointed by King as first 
Prime Minister after Moroccan independence in 1956, post he has 
held since then. 

His Excellency Ahmed Balafrej, Moroccan Foreign Minister. 
Forty-nine years old. Born in Rabat, educated in Moroccan and 
European schools. Prominent Nationalist and leader of Istaqlal 
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Party. Foreign Minister since formation of independent Moroccan 
Government in 1956. 

Si Allal el-Fassi, President of Istiqlal Party. Very influential 
Nationalist leader. Responsible for organization and activities of his 
party. 

His Excellency Mehdi Ben Barka, President of the Moroccan Con- 
sultative Assembly. One of top leaders in Istiqlal Party, with whose 
organization he has had much to do. One of the youngest and most 
energetic of Moroccan Nationalists, Ben Barka was elected to the 
Presidency of Consultative Assembly when it was formed in 1957. 
He visited the United States in 1957 on a leader grant. Is a mathe- 
matician and statistician by profession having studied in schools in 
Morocco and France. 

His Excellency Abdurahim Bouabid, Minister of National Economy. 
Well-known younger Nationalist, widely respected for his grasp of 
Morocco’s economic problems. Studied in Morocco and France. 
Visited United States in 1957 and discussed Moroccan economic 
problems while here. Member of Istiqlal Party. 

Crown counselors: Mohamed Bel Larbi el Alaoui; Mokhtar Soussi; 
Lahcen Lyoussi. (The counselors are chosen by the King and have 
no official party affiliations. They are men who have already acquired 
considerable personal prestige in Morocco.) 

Minister of Justice: Abdelkrim Benjelloun, Istiqlal. 

Minister of Agriculture: Omar ben Abdeljelil, Istiqlal. 

Minister of Interior: Driss M’Hammedi, Istiqlal. 

Director of National Security: Mohamed Laghzaouzt, Istiqlal. 

Minister of Defense: Ahmed Lyazidi, Istiqlal. 

Minister of Public Works: M’hammed Douiri, Istiqlal. 

Mirister of Education: Mohamed el-Fassi, Istiqlal. 

Minister of Labor: Moulay Abdallah Ibrahim, Istiqlal. 

Minister ot Information and Tourism: Ahmed Reda Guedira, Liberal 
Independents. 

Minister of Post, Telephones, and Telegraph: Dr. Leon Benzaquen, 
Independent. 

Minister of Public Function: Mohamed Rachid Mouline, Liberal 
Independents. 

Minister of Public Health: Dr. Abdelmalek Faraj, Independent. 

Z erry of Moroccan Labor Confederation (UMT): Majoub ben 
eddik. 





I. Orrer oF Goop Orrices By BourGuisA AND MoHAMMED V TO 
NEGOTIATE SETTLEMENT OF ALGERIAN Dispute (NOVEMBER 21, 
1957) 


“His Majesty, Mohammed V, King of Morocco, and His Excellency, 
President Bourguiba, President of the Tunisian Republic, met on 
November 20 and 21, 1957, at Rabat in order to act together within 
the framework of the Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation concluded 
between their two countries. They have undertaken an examination 
of problems in which they are mutually interested. They have 
established with satisfaction the existence of a complete identity of 
viewpoints and have decided that periodic meetings would be organ- 
ized in the future. 
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“The two Heads of State gave particular attention to the Algerian 
et me Faced with the conflict which has engaged their Algerian 
rothers, to whom they are united by so many bonds, and the pacney 
eople of France, His Majesty, the King of Morocco, and His Excel- 
ency, the President of the Tunisian Republic, issue an urgent appeal 
to both sides that negotiations be undertaken which may terminate in 
a just solution leading to the materialization of the sovereignty of the 
Algerian people, in conformity with the principles of the United 
Nations, and with due protection of the legitimate interests of France 
and its nationals. 

“To that end, the two Heads of State offer to place their good 
offices at the disposition of France and the leaders of the FLN. They 
are persuaded that in this manner an end will be put to the bloodshed 
and to that struggle which threatens the security and stability of 
North Africa and which is compromising peace in this part of the 
world.” 





J. DECLARATION OF THE NATIONAL LipEeRATION Front (FLN) or 
NOVEMBER 22, 1957, oN THE BourGurpa-MoHAMMED V OFFER 
or Goop OFFICES 


“The National Liberation Front renders homage to His Majesty 
Mohammed V, King of Morocco, and His Excellency Habib Bour- 
guiba, President of the Tunisian Republic, for the effort which they 
are making to overcome the intransigency of the French Government 
and thus bring the war in Algeria to a close. 

“Tt notes that the communiqué of the eminent heads of state con- 
secrates the legitimacy of the struggle waged by the FLN and the Army 
of National Liberation for the independence of the homeland and the 
reconquest of its sovereignty. 

“Like His Majesty Mohammed V and His Excellency Habib Bour- 
guiba, the FLN, which has no intention of avoiding either negotiations 
or combat, is persuaded that official negotiations, sincerely undertaken 
on the basis of independence, will bring an end to the bloodshed and 
the ravages of a colonialist war. 

“In this course, it urges that consideration be given by the Govern- 
ment of France to the initiative of the two heads of state, in the same 
manner as does. the FLN, which believes it offers the means of re- 
establishing peace between France and Algeria.” 
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K. REso.LutTion oF THE Unirep Nations GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
DEcEMBER 10, 1957 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ! 
(Following Consideration of the Item in the First Committee) 
(1184 (XII). The question of Algeria) 


The General Assembly, having discussed the question of Algeria, 
Br its Resolution 1012 (XI) of February 15, 1957, 

. Expresses again its concern over the situation in Algeria; 

2" Takes note of the offer of good offices made by His Majesty 
the King of Morocco and His Excellency the President of the Republic 
of Tunisia; 

3: Expresses the wish that, in a spirit of effective cooperation, 
pourparlers will be entered into, and other appropriate means utilized, 
with a view to a solution, in conformity with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations. 

726th plenary meeting, December 10, 1957. 


1 See report of the First Committee (A/3772). 
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